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Code of Ethics of the National League of 
Teachers’ Associations 


Ww" BELIEVE that one who ENEVOLENCE—that which 
aspires to be a leader of helps another to help himself 
youth should have first of all, char- not indulgence ; 
acter—that subtle and indefinable - 
quality which is finer than the fin- 
est deeds, greater than the vreatest HAT energy and enthusiasm 
facts. which ineludes but tran- which can he satisfied only Dy 
scends honor—a nice sense of what seeing ambition realized: 
is right, just. and true. with a 
course of life corresponding there- 
to; ERVICE—* The power to give 
the world more than | take.”’ 
ISION—a supreme faith in 
the ultimate triumph of the 
ideal good ; ND with these a broad educa- 
tion, both liberal and profes- 
ATIENCE—which means the sional, as a preparation for one’s 
ability and the willingness to life work. so that he do it conscien- 
wait, and may also mean kindliness  ticusly and with pleasure because 
to evildoers, and bearing with the he ean do it well. 
weaknesses of others: 





USTICE—reecognizing in our 66 ND it came to pass that 
fellow-man another self—seeing after a while the artist was 
both sides of every question ; forgotten—but the work lived.”’ 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925-26. 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1926. 


General Officers 


E. L. Hendricks, President, Warrensburg, President 
State Teachers College ; Grace Toomey, Ist Vice-President, 
Kansas City, Teacher Gladstone Elementary School; A. F. 
Borberg, 2nd Vice-President, Union, Superintendent 
Franklin County Schools; W. C. Barnes, 3rd Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carthage, Superintendent Public Schools; E. M 
Carter, Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading 
Circle Board, Business Manager The School and Com- 
munity; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor The School 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Russell A. Sharp, Chairman, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; E. L. Hendricks, Ex-Officio, War- 
rensburg; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, Assistant 
Superintendent Instruction Board of Education; C. . 
McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, State 
Teachers College; C. E. Burton, Piedmont, County Super- 
intendent Wayne County Schools; Mrs. Marie T. Harvey, 
Kirksville, Division Rural Education, State Teachers 
College. 


Legislative Committee 


J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Tal- 
bert, Columbia. 


Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
_A. c. Magill, Chairman, Cape Girardeau; Byron Cosby, 
Kirksville ; R. V. Harmon, Westport High School, Kansas 
City. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 South Broadway, St. 


seas Frankie Connell, Hannibal; M. A. O’Rear, Spring- 
reid, 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, 1926; Chas. A. 
Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; E. L. Hendricks, Ex- 
Officio, Warrensburg; B. B. Ihrig, Wheatland, 1927; 
L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windscr, 1926: Jessie ‘ia, 
Reiia; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. Berry S+ ‘th, 
Fayette. 1927; Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Avenue St. 
Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Kirksville, 1926; Second, J. 

Kessler, Clifton Hill, 1927; Third, D. P. Atkin 
Albany, 1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 1 
Fifth, Anna E. Hussey, 3119 Park, Kansas City, 19 
Sixth, Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, J 
Crocker, Sedalia, 1927; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boony 
1927; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, A 
M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
1926; Eleventh, Kate Farrell, Benton School, St. 
927; Twelfth, Anna Bick, Peabody School, St. 
1927; Thirteenth, N. C. Curry, Piedmont, 1927; Four- 
teenth, A. C. Magill, State Teachers College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, 1927; Fifteenth, Lena Flagley, Joplin, 192 
Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio, President E. L. Hendricks, Warrensb 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee. Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 
Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Miss 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, J« 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; 
gene Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Hur 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Ue 
Lamkin, Maryville; County Superintendent T. R. Luc 
Sedalia; John J. Maddox, Superintendent of Instruct 
St. Louis; George Melcher, Assistant Superintender 
Instruction, Kansas City; Dean M. G. Neale, Univer 
of Missouri, Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oaker 
Jefferson City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive 
Committee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena. 
resenting the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield; C. E. Bu 
representing the Executive Committee, Piedmont. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 
A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Hump 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt. Kansas City. 
Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Cr 
Sedalia; Russell A. Shers. Kansas City: Lillie R. E 
St. Louis; J. A. Wniterord, Cape Girardeau. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Isidor Loeb, Chairman, Washington University 
Louis; Geo. W. Diemer, Teachers College, Kansas ° ity 
Edith Gallagher, MeKiniey School, St. Joseph: ars 
Gardner Joplin; Stephen Bilackhurst, Shelbina. 
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HALLECK and FRANTZ’S 
OUR NATION'S HERITAGE 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK 
and JULIETTE FRANTZ 


This elementary textbook provides the old world back- 
ground of American History which has been recommended by 
the Committee of Eight. There are also several Chapters on 
the colonial period of American History, the American Revo- 
lution, and the making of the constitution, so that the story 
is carried down in condensed form to 1789, when the perma- 
nent government began to function and the United States 
became a Nation. Your correspondence in regard to your 
textbook needs will be appreciated and have prompt attention. 


New York 


Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


a 330 East 22d Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Atlanta 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PuBLicaTIONS OF A. FLANAGAN Company, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Each book is omni and durably bound in cloth. 
Brownie Primer—Banta $0. Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles 
Busy Little Brownies—Banta ° Indian Nature Myths—Cowles 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ¢ Just Stories—Klinginsmith 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ° Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairy Babies d Myths from Many Lands 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith ; d Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles .... 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith d Great Ameriean Industries Series— 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ¢ Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
Two Little Indians—Maquire d Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
Among the Giants—Neher d Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith J Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson ‘ Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 48 Nida 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States ... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


Tubular Steel Model No. 101 

Thanguler tubing, electri- 

cally welded. tines motesioen ant 
eeuly operated. 


5a 


American Universal No. i 34 
Movable. Adjustable lor heigh: 
ing x0 


2-1 laa ' A\merican Seating (Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” service meets such needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000 . . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 





























SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 
State Distributors 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
FIRST IN ITS FIELD 


SSS 3 = | 


Over 6,500 pages 
5,100 pictures 
10 volumes 


The Findings of Six Authorities 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List,” 
gives the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 

2. “New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Reference 
Librarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends the Wortp Book. No other 
publication in its price class is included. 

3. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Library of 
Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentioned. 

+t. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list of 1500 
books notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 
for a high school library. 

5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wortp 
Book and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclopedia. 

6. The University of New York Bulletin 831 published 1925, 225 page list 
of standard books, recommends the Wortp Book. No other work in its price class 
s even mentioned. 


RoOACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 


2200 McGee Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE SUN! 


That is the theme that determined the selection of material and the charac 
ter of treatment in the new junior high school geography : 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 


by Packard and Sinnott 


America’s contributions to the world’s welfare. 
America’s dependence on neighboring nations. 


America’s industrial and commercial relations 
with other nations. 


These three things are foreefully portrayed and lead to a definite under 
standing of world affairs. 

America’s true greatness is revealed. Development of higher national 
ideals and preparation for citizenship are the ultimate results. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 




















PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


SEVEN NECESSARY BOOKS 
Published by 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2457 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, III. 
BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS—Chase 
BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW—Pratt-Chadwick 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, VoL. 1—Pratt 


AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—Kirby 
BLACK BEAUTY—Sewell 


eR eT NIN WIN siete onicynk eubsvan4aawan’deawarew ance 48 


Order these books from E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
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Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 


These books have already been adopted 
by the state of Idaho and by many counties 
and cities which are making new contracts 
this year. 


They appeal because of their attractive 
form, their recognition of individual differ- 
ences and provision for individual instruction, 
their emphasis on oral English, and their prac- 
tical grammar. 


They improve speech, oral and written. 


Published in a three and a six-book series 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


(Dept. F—136-) 


New York CHICAGO, 536 S. Clark St. San Francisco 


























HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS THAT 
SATISFY 


Guitteau: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Interesting—clear—well organized—effective. 


Greenan-Meredith: PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Frank and impartial—the only safe discussion of controversial ques- 
tions. 


Gray-Sandifur-Hanna: FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY and LABORA- 


TORY MANUAL 


An encouraging course—not discouraging. 


Van Buskirk-Smith: SCIENCE OF EVERYDAY LIFE—Revised and enlarged. 


Barber: 


Dyer: 


A truly scientific presentation—not merely a compendium of facts. 


EVERYDAY ALGEBRA FOR THE NINTH GRADE 
What and What For as well as How. 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


The most useful textbook a girl can buy. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 
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~to meet the needs 
of Modern 
Education 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The only encyclopedia that meets 
the needs of Modern Education 
Equips the pupil to think for himself. Fits him with facts 

to guide his own conclusions. Makes him a thinker. 


Built specially for classroom practice 
Edited by more than 80 leading educators for present 
classroom needs. Facts are orderly and visualized . . . 
presented in a human interest way. With Compton’s in 
your classroom, right at your elbow is all information 
your pupils need, made quickly available. 


Simplifies New Day Teaching 
As ateaching aid, Compton's offers easy classroom pra 
tice; time saving; greater student interest. Trains ¢! 
pupil to gather his own information . . . gives him fa 
to draw his own conclusions. 


National and International in appea! 
Atwork in every large school system in the United Stra 
Inservice in thousands of ruralschools. Adopted in ma 
foreign countries. You should give Compton's graph 
pulsing pages a place in your classroom, too. 


School Price, $55.00 
The Accepted Educational Standard 


Write for sample pages or order direct from 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 Volumes 


More than 8000 Illustrations 


58 E. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


4000 Pages 























CHATS ON 
PERIOD STYLES 
IN FURNITURE 


GEORGE 
HEPPLEWHITE 








“Chats on Period 


Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of 


GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


To all others a charge of 25c¢ per copy t 
cover the cost of printing and mailing wil 
be made and that amount in stamps or coi! 


should be enclosed with request for copy 


YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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The 
Arbogast Better 
Health System 


Saves fuel, eliminates colds and 

ntagious diseases, promotes health 

d meets the requirements for 
standard and approved schools. 


Write for catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Arbogast System Heating Company 


Ist and Main, Kansas City, Mo 























SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
June 19th to July 30th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music Law Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer School, address Dean Isidor Loeb, 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
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National Education Achievement Scales 
The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 


For Elementary Schools 
By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany Send for your copy 
County, Maryland 

A New Scientific Spelling Scale that Meas- 
ures Ability to spell in Sentences, which is the of the LATEST 
real value of learning to spell. Based on 
Thorough Research, with Reliable Standard- 
ized Norms, Giving Spelling Ages from six 
years five months (6-5) to fourteen years ten 
me, LIBRARY BOOKS 

Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, 
thus providing ample material for retesting at 
given periods to measure the actual progress School Supply Catalogue 
made. 





PRICE PER TEST 
Examination Sheet 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering ........... 
(Each examiner needs one) THE MISSOURI STORE Co. 
Class Record Sheet 
(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY C | hs M 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Junior OlumbD1a Oo. 


High Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 
The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Senior 
High Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park, 7 - Maryland 


7 21-12-25 
































IN FINE, MEDIUM AND COARSE POINTS - - NO STUBS 
The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS came from those who have 
written with them for many years) PALMER METHOD PENS are carefully made by experts 
from the finest Jessup Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, and every—eve 
slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect pens are packed in the attractive red 
white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00 
One dozen assorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test them and you will us¢ 


them always. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
































Good Material Makes Good Teaching Better 


Picture Story Reapine Lessons........ S. A. Courtis & Nila B. Smith 
One Hunprep Ways or TeacuiNe Sicent Reapine.... ..Nila B. Smith 


EpucaTIONn OF GirTep CHILDREN.......-..02+eeceees Lulu M. Stedma 


WorLD Book ComPANY 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


E. E. Morton, Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., Clayton, M 
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Popular Library Books 


Do not fail to include 
these popular books when 
making your pupil read- 


ing circle order this winter. 


Eugene Field Reader 

Natural Method Reader 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Reader 
\merican Leaders and Heroes 

My Country’s Voice 

Colonial Days 

Lives of the Hunted 

Robinhood, Some Merry Adventures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His Plant 
School 


Washington The Young Leader 
Americanization of Edward Bok 

Dutch Boy so Years After, A 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden 

Fanciful Tales 

Hans Brinker 

Hoosier School Boy 

Stories of Thrift for Young Americans 
The Van Dyke Book 

Directing Study 


Beginning of Art in Public Schools 


Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 
Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


sth Ave., at 48th St. 


Chicago New York City 


320 East 2rst St. 





THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 


By 
_ _ DR. HARRY DeGROAT 
Principal State Norma! School, Cortland. 
New York 
SIDNEY G. F!RMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, 
New Jersey 
. . . . . 7 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS SET A NEW 
STANDARD IN ARITHMETIC TEXTBOOK 
ACHIEVEMENT. They are built on the latest 
scientific investigations which are bound to revo- 
lutionize the making of Arithmetic Texts. 
BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4—pub- 
lished March 7, 1926. 
BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6— 
published May 25, 1926 
BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 
are to be published this summer. 
Full information regarding this Series of Arith- 
metics will be furnished on request. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office 
Syracuse, New York 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


























CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 




















This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to eighth 
grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and Presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 
Books III, IV & V are in active preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 
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HERE IS NO GROUP, other than the 
classroom teachers themselves, to which 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
is more indebted for its continued growth, in- 
fluence and financial stability than it is to 
the county superintendents of Missouri. 
THE MARK OF Placed in positions of 
A GOOD COUNTY peculiar responsibility 
SUPERINTENDENT. °"d_ influence, they 
have, as a class, risen 
to their opportunity. In spite of handicaps 
such as remoteness from their teachers, lack 
of adequate clerical assistance and absence 
of professional help, the difficutly and ex- 
pense of frequent communication, the apathy 
and disinterestedness of the teachers and the 
public, which the county superintendent might 
plead as excuses for non-accomplishment they 
have taken these difficulties as their tasks and 
have accomplished in spite of them. 


In this issue we are glad to feature some 
of those who have reached the difficult and 
enviable distinction of having attained 100% 
cooperation of their teachers in the matter of 
enrollment in the M. S. T. A. We do not 
venture to assert that the attainment of this 
distinction makes a good earntv synerintend- 
ent, but we do believe that it marks one. 


The ability to co-operate and to secure co- 
operation is the key that unlocks the door to 
success in any organization. This is pecul- 
iarly true in the public school, which has its 
origin, its development and its purpose 
founded upon the spirit of partnership, com- 
radeship, and concerted action of administra- 
tor, public, teacher, and pupil at work for a 
common end. No other institution, public or 
private, so well exemplifies co-operation. The 
schools function well or ill in exactly the 
same degree that co-operation is present or 
absent. 


The securing of complete cooperation in 
the maintenance and development of the pub- 
lie schools is the tremendous task which the 
county superintendent has undertaken. He 


is the leader who is to direct, manage and 
inspire the teachers so as to secure unity of 
purpose, conformity to general principles and 
harmony of action. Therefore, we believe 
that the ability to secure full and complete 
cooperation of all the teachers in the matter 
of enrollment in the professional organiza- 
tion of the county, the district and the state 
associations marks a good county superin- 
tendent. Therefore, we have pleasure in 
calling the attention of our readers to the 
brief notices given to some of these in this 
issue. We regret that space does not permit 
the mentioning of all at this time. We hope 
to complete the list in the September number. 


RATHER UNUSUAL ACTION, for 
a group of so-called “hard headed busi- 
ness men’, is to be found in that of the 
Board of Trustees of Christian College in re- 


scinding its action regarding the resignation 
of President Edgar D. Lee. 


Its uniqueness 
not consist so 
much in the realization 
of the error, as in the 
readiness with which 
the error was corrected when its gravity was 
realized. Many such boards make errors and 
have the good sense to realize the fact but 
how seldom do such boards have the grace to 
acknowledge that their judgment had been 
blinded by fallacious rumors, false leaders, or 
double-faced dabblers, and take steps to cor- 
rect their mistakes. 


does 


COLLEGE BOARD 
REALIZES AND 
CORRECTS ERROR. 


In reelecting President Lee for a term of 
three years, showing their appreciation of his 
services by increasing his salary, and by the 
unanimity with which it was done, they have 
restored themselves and the college to the 
confidence of the public and given to other 
boards an example of the manly, christian ac- 
tion which should be a characteristic of all 
such bodies. 


Dean Spalding who resigned after Presi- 
dent Lee did, has also been reemployed as has 


J. Kelly Wright, the field secretary. 
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Committee Investigates Results of Looting 


The School Fund. 


HE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION of the Missouri School Admin- 
istrative Association of which Supt. 
C. A. Greene of St. Joseph is Chairman 
have addressed a communication to the 


school officials and other friends of educa- 
tion setting forth in considerabie detail the 
effect on the school fund and on local taxa- 
tion of House Bill Number 798. The legis- 
lators and particularly the senators are 
charged in this communication as follows: 


**Instead of making appropriation from 
the general revenue fund, as has been the 
custom for years, to support teacher train- 
inging schools, vocational education, rural 
high school aid, salaries for county super- 
intendents, besides several other items, the 
senate appropriations committee,  pro- 
posed, fostered and passed a measure that 
took from the school fund $1,442,427.18 
for the biennial period July 1, 1925, to 
June 30, 1927.’’ 


The communication recites quotations 
from Senate and House journals to show 
that this measure was foreed through in 
the closing days of the session without giv- 
ing people an opportunity to protest 
against its short-sightedness and injustice 
to the schools of Missouri. It also quotes 
a resolution of protest which was adopted 
by the House having been introduced by 
Rep. Freeland. This resolution charges 
that the Senate amendment to House Bill 
Number 798 ‘‘will take approximately one 
and one-half million dollars from the pub- 
lie school funds for the purpose of paying 
salaries and traveling expenses of public 
officers and other purposes which in many 
eases the law provides shall come from the 
general revenue’’ and that this amend- 
ment ‘‘will force many counties to vote a 
higher rate for school purposes.”’ 

Attached to this resolution is a list of 
some thirty counties which would lose 
enough to their school fund to cause them 
to have to levy from one to three and one- 
third cents more on the one hundred dol- 
lars valuation, provided the assessment 
could be distributed equally over the 
county. 


The Committee has worked out in deta 
the loss to the even numbered senator 
districts as follows: 

Second Senatorial District (Senator 5 
R. James), lost to the school fund as a r 
sult of this legislation $29,861.09 in 192: 
The principal town, St. Joseph, lost $24 
678.10. St. Joseph cannot replace this los 
by a tax since it is already voting t! 
maximum. 

In the Fourth Senatorial District, rep! 
sented by Senator O. A. Pickett, the lo 
amounts to $27,525.20. The loss to tl 
city of Trenton in this district would r 
quire a six cent local tax to replace it an 
the loss to Chillicothe would require a fou 
cent local tax. Sinee each of these tow 
is voting the constitutional limit it is in 
possible to replace the loss. 

In the Sixth Senatorial District, re; 
resented by Senator Walter Brownlee, t! 
total loss is $25,643 and to replace the los 
in one town, Brookfield, would require 
levy of four and four-tenths cents. TT! 
loss at Milan would require a levy of eig! 
cents. Both of these towns are ¢arrying 
high tax rates and are therefore penaliz 
by the action of the legislators. 

In the Eighth Senatorial Distriet, Se 
ator Wm. R. Painter, who according to t 
letter appears to have been the leadi: 
spirit in this short-sighted legislation, 1 
loss is $28,820 for 1925. Fifteen towns 
this district are carrying the maximu 
levy for the maintenance of their scho 
and the majority of the rural districts a 
also doing this. Some of the schools in t! 
territory have had to inerease their le 
as much as ten cents in order to make 
the deficiency created by this law. 

In the Tenth Senatorial District of w! 
Senator Nick T. Cave is the representat 
some of the towns would have to raise t! 
levy more than seven cents in order to n 
up the deficiency caused by the passag 
this bill. It was Senator Cave who in 
previous assembly saved the taxpaye 
cents on the 100 dollars valuation 
making it necessary to recoup the gen 
revenue fund, which has been done by | 
bing the school fund, 
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The Twelfth Senatorial District lost ap- 
proximately $21,000 to its school fund in 
i925. The Senator here is W. M. Me- 
Murry. The city of Memphis would have 

increase its levy five cents on the one 
hundred dollars valuation in order to re- 

ace her loss, 

The Fourteenth Senatorial District, 
Senator Mr. Quigley), lost $21,795 and 
the losses in Boonville, Fayette ,and Ver- 
sailles were equivalent to tax levies of three 
and three-tenths, four and three-tenths, and 
sixth and one-sixth respectively. 

In the Sixteenth Senatorial District of 
vhich Senator S. M. Snodgrass was the 
epresentative the total loss amounted to 
*51,409. Rich Hill was the hardest hit 
of any of the towns in that section, having 
is revenue reduced to an amount equiv- 
alent to what a twelve cent levy would 
raise. 

In the Eighteenth Senatorial District of 

hich Larry Brunk is the Senator, the lo s 
was $38,681 which in the towns of Mon- 
ett, Aurora, Neosho, and Pierce City erip- 
led the schools fund $2,531; $2,120; 43,- 
111; and $719 respectively. In order to 
replace these losses these cities would have 
to add to their already high rates 8.8 cents, 
1.3 cents, 3.3 cents, and 9.7 cents respective- 


\ 


In the Twentieth Senatorial District, the 


Senator of which is W. W. Hamlin, the 
loss is $53,707, this district being penal- 
ized heavily because of its interest in edu- 
ation. One town in the district suffered 
a loss equivalent to a ten cent tax. 

In Senator 8. A. Cunningham ’s district. 
the Twenty-second, the loss amounted to ap 
proximately $31,000. In this district in 
the heart of the Ozarks, the educational 
taxes are always abnormally high. The 
iverage town rate in this district is prob- 

ly higher than in other district in the 
State and this action of the legislature has 
liad the effect of actually robbing the chil- 
ren of that district of the advantages 
which they had because low valuations have 
made it impossible for tax rates to be in- 
creased in order to make up the defici- 
ency. 

The Twenty-fourth District of which 
Senator Frank Farris is the representative 
suffered a loss of $23,278. Every town in 
that district is levying the maximum rate 
for the maintenance of its schools. The 
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loss to each of the towns was practically 
equivalent to the salary of one teacher. 

In the Twenty-sixth Senatorial District 
whose representative is W. A. Brookshire 
the total loss was $35,000. The study of 
the Committee points out that this is one 
of the most cosmopolitan districts in the 
state and shows a most unusual interest in 
educational matters, by its tax levies. The 
principal cities are already running the 
maximum tax rate and cannot make up the 
loss sustained by the passage of this bill. 

In the Twenty-eighth Senatorial District 
represented by Senator A. L. MeCawley 
this bill caused the schools to lose $32,399. 
This district is composed of one county 
which has been, on account of the fluctuat- 
ing price of zine ore, laboring under hard 
economie conditions. 

The loss in the Thirtieth, Thirty-second 
and Thirty-fourth Districts, represented by 
Senators Anderson, Caulfield, and Depel- 
heuer respectively lost $231,415 which is 
equivalent to a uniform tax of two and one- 
third cents on all the property of the 
distriets. There are six senators in the 
St. Louis territory, yet not one of the six 
stood out against this bill which took prae- 
tically one-fourth of a million dollars an- 
nually from the school funds of that ter- 
ritory. 

It seems that the Legislature had before 
it three possible solutions to the problem 
which had arisen beeause of the two cent 
reduction in state taxes on property and 
other reductions in income and corpora- 
tion taxes which previous legislators had 
made. 

First, it could do nothing and let the 
state institutions which are supported 
from the general revenue fund, suffer. Of 
course, this would have brought upon the 
hacks of the members a horde of officers 
and employees in these institutions, people 
who are generally active in polities and 
are therefore dangerous enemies to the 
politician. 

Second, it might have put back a part 
of the taxes which previous legislators had 
taken off and restored the state revenue 
without harming anybody. 

And third, it had the alternative which 
it chose to accept, of taking the necessary 
money out of the school fund and ap- 
propriating it for purposes hitherto sup- 
ported from the general revenue fund. 
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So long as we elect political opportu- 
nists of this type, we may expect a short- 
sighted financial policy which will cripple 
those farthest removed from the active a- 
rena of polities. Children do not vote and 
unfortunately the parents of children, too 
often are not informed of the nature of 
these diabolie plots of which their chil- 
dren are the innocent victims. The typi- 
eal politician who has a weather eve for 
votes and is blind to the importance of 
constructive statesmanship eares little for 
the future of the country so long as his 
place in the sun can be made secure. These 
legislators, for example, will go before the 
people this fall with the ery, ‘‘ We did not 
raise your taxes,’’ and trust to the force 
of general ignorance, inertia and apa- 
thy to prevent the rest of the story’s be- 
ing told. 

Who is there to say, “‘True you did 
not raise our taxes, but you robbed our 
children of school advantages. You did 
not raise our taxes, but took the seed corn 
of future generations and fed it to the 
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coffers of the general revenue funds 0! 
the state in order that political job holders 
might not be aroused to anger. You did 
not raise our taxes, but you shortened thie 
terms of schools and reduced the tea: 
ing force rather than to meet the situation 
fairly and squarely and put the burden 
the support of state officers where it prop 
erly belonged. You did not raise taxes, but 
you compelled ws to vote additional taxes 
to maintain our schools where such 
ditions were possible, and where impos 
sible, you have forced us to curtail 
rights of the future generation to an e 
‘ation.’”’ 

We are in sympathy with the idea that 
school teachers should not be active in | 
ities, but we believe it is the bounden duty 
of every teacher, superintendent, and 
school official to let the people know just 
where the responsibility for high edu 
tional taxes lies and why it is that many 
schools have had to deny the children 
their community the education which 1 
parents would like to give and to which 1 
children are by every right entitled. 


Are We Compartmentalizing our Education? 


RE WE “would be educated folk” 

merely sitting on top of the world en- 

joying a star gazing contest and at the 
same time kidding ourselves into thinking we 
are dutifully acquiring an education? And 
even while we believe an education demands 
a knowledge of our environment, we continue 
to contemplate the heavens and in the de- 
licious contentment of our star gazing, we 
drowsily convince our more drowsy minds that 
if we just remain sitting and gazing long 
enough we will finally come to know and 
understand the inside workings of the world 


and be able to find our place therein. 


But education means the ability to tear our 
world to pieces, to technically analyze it for 
the sake of understanding it, and to figur- 
atively weld the parts together again. Then 
must come reasoning and rationalizing which 
in turn will lead to constructive action or 
change, where changes are expedient. All 
this is education. 


This type of learning can come about on!) 
thru the cooperative efforts of every prim 
phase of life—the family, the church, the 
community, the workshop and the school 
Each of these factors contribute to human cu! 
ture a number of those elements to which 1 
has clung for many decades. Only by acq 
ing this synthetic culture can we truly 
preciate our physical and social environm 
No one of these phases can alone fit us to 
understand the inner motives of ourselves or 


nt 


our fellow-man. And certainly we can learn 


nothing of man’s economic relation to society 
by merely standing in the door of the wor! 
shop, idly puffing on the wet end of a cigar 
ette, while “George does the work.” No. w 
can learn of the economic process by whicli 
man earns three meals a day when we actu"!|\ 
participate in genuine activity ourselves. \\: 
must know thoroughly each factor of life for 
education is not any one part of existence. It 
is the persistent accumulation of an under 


standing of all parts of life. 
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In primitive times education was the sum 
total of all the experiences of the common 
community life. The group had its industries, 
codes, customes, home life, and other activ- 
ities. Boys and girls came into this group 
and became a part of it, gradually taking on 
and understanding all its activities and in- 
fluences. Thus they acquired a thorough prac- 
tical and moral education, which fitted them 
for the life they were to live. Hence, thous- 
ands of years ago, before a single school 
existed, education grew and thrived. 


Today we have built a structure called a 
“school,” filled it with books and instructors, 
many of whom know but a sorry bit of our 
complex environment) and human beings, 
and christen it “the education process.” 
More than that! From the windows of the 
“school” we cry out to the home, the shop, 
the church, “Keep your hands off of our work, 
so we can tell what we are to do. You inter- 
fere constantly and infringe on our field!” 
And so that the “pupils” shall not be dis- 


tracted by these outside interferences of life, 
the windows of the “school” are built high 


The Place of Art in 
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and thus is created a small domain, separated 
from the world of real and living activities, 
but not a part of it. 

Are we taking our so-called “education” 
and placing it into a narrow compartment, 
pigeon holing it, and making it but a segment 
of life when it was meant to be life itself? 
Thus at the end of four years our graduated 
collegeiate still stands in the door of the shop 
and watches “George do it’ while someone 
else pays his tobacco and board bill. Why? 
Because altho he stood high in his class in 
“word origins” he knows but little of the 
modern scientific and highly complex environ- 
ment and even less of his place therein. He 
understands but vaguely the economic reali- 
ties of life, and even more vaguely his fellow- 
men. 

Are we compartmentalizing our schools? 
If so it is our problem to begin a constructive 
change. This can coem only by our educa- 
tional instructors learning of the real world 
of activity and by teaching inside the school, 
those things that at least approach the actual 
activities and realities that exist just outside 
the door. 


the Lives We Live. 


Exrra Vicroria Doses. 


fr THE WORD “drt” were unexpectedly 

pronounced in any promiscuously as- 

sembled company and a record made of 
their first reaction to the term the chances are 
that in a vast majority of cases that reaction 
would be pictures—chiefly paintings. A few 
might add sculpture, and some might in- 
clude buildings. Others might include var- 
ious forms of decoration applied to articles 
of common use. 

If asked to state what they consider the 
rank of Art, in the scale of the world’s es- 
sentials this same majority would probably 
place it low down in the list. They would 
classify Art--i. e. pictures, statuary and all 
decoration—as a very delightful accessory 
but not an essential in every day life. 

We are, however, coming to realize, more 
and more fully, that this is a narrow and in- 
adequate definition and conception of Art. 
Someone has aptly defined Art as “the best 
way of doing whatever needs to be done.” 
This definition suggests a very different place 
for Art in our thinking, in our living, and in 
our educational program. It becomes the 
element of beauty and refinement which is the 
deciding factor in distinguishing the fine from 


the commonplace in every act of the day's 
experience. 

It is the foundation of that good taste which 
helps one on rising in the morning to dress 
oneself suitably and attractively rather than 
in conspicuous, ugly or untidy clothes. It 
includes a comfortable breakfast at a well ar- 
ranged table and with due regard for the ac- 
cepted courtesies of refinement rather than 
merely to feed. 

It means living in a home in which the fur- 
nishings whether cheap or costly suggest rest 
and comfort rather than a jumble of un- 
related colors and shapes. 

It means a place of business which is order- 
ly and free from unnecessary dirt and waste. 

It means towns in which the business blocks 
present a dignified unity rather than an ap- 
parent attempt to make each building as con- 
spicuously different as possible from _ its 
neighbor. 

Nearly everyone is conscious in some de- 
gree of the difference between ugliness and 
beauty but many imagine that the ability to 
control the causes of this difference is the 
peculiar inheritance of the few. They think 
some are born artistic and some are not and 
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that is the end of it. 
fallacy ever took possession of people’s minds 
unless it be the notion that beauty is meas- 
ured by expense and money values. 

The love of beauty is universal and shows 
itself in all sorts of expressions, from the 
painted skin of the savage to the refinements 
of culture. Life means more to those who 
have eyes to see the beauty all about them,— 
spring flowers, budding trees, clouds in the 
sky, birds and butterflies, tall grass bending 
in the wind—and these are such simple, easily 
obtainable pleasures if only one sees them, 
that there can be no good reason why any 
one should miss them except that—‘eyes have 
they but see not.” It is the mind’s eye that 
must be opened. It is insight and apprecia- 
tion that are needed and these are to be de- 
veloped chiefly, if not wholly thru our daily 
contacts. Art instruction like every other 
sort of teaching must begin on the level of 
the learner and add to his pleasure in the 
things that make up his daily life. As he 
comes to experience the pleasure or advan- 
tage which this element of beauty brings in 
these immediate everyday affairs, he reaches 
out for more knowledge of the same sort and 
begins to apply the principle of art to other 
experiences and activities. 

Not only is the love of beauty universal, 
but art is a universal language thru which 
consciously or unconsciously we all express 
ourselves and we form our first judgments of 
strangers according to how they look and the 
things they say and do which give evidence 
of refinement or the lack of it. A person of 
fine ideals may eventually live down the bad 
impressions made by an uncouth presence, the 
lack of acquaintance with accepted social cus- 
toms, or even bad English, but his progress 
would be greatly helped by an easy command 
of the fundamental principles of good taste. 


Probably no greater 


This introduction to Art is obviously a 
legitimate part of the school problem, but 
where, when and how shall it be begun. The 
story is told that when someone said to a 
kindergarten child, “I suppose your teacher 
teaches you to be polite, doesn’t she?’’, the 
child replied, “No, she doesn’t teach us to 
be polite, but when she is there we just feel 
polite.” 

By a similar subtle atmosphere of beauty 
in the schoolroom pupils come to feel the 
pleasure which beauty brings. They begin to 
prefer an orderly room to one in which things 
you don’t want are always in your way and 
things you do want are hard to find; and they 
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are willing to be orderly for their own 
ure and comfort and not because ‘“‘the 
insists on order. 

In the same way they develop a certai 
respect and dignity which feels more 
fortable in clean, well set clothes than i: 


old thing that will get by; a self respect ¢ 


feels pride in a neat, well arranged m 
paper as well as in the correct answers t 


problems thereon; a dignity which rebel 


against expressing itself in poor Englis 

Home influences determine the lev: 
which this development of appreciation 
begin and greatly affect the rate of pro 
but do not change the process nor prin 
of procedure. 


ress 


The teacher’s first responsibility is to 


the happy atmosphere in the classroo 
making it a comfortable and attractive 
in which to work. The school directors 


have a share in this by providing prope: 


ceptacles for the necessary school equip 
Few rural schools are provided with ad 


shelf room for the books and pamphlets « 


sential to good work. A screened cup! 
in which to keep lunch boxes is still 
rare. The school which has wide s| 
upon which large sheets of paper may lx 
flat is almost unknown. The dingy s 
house without even a cinder walk for 
in bad weather is all too common, 

bound to be accompanied by a muddy 


It may seem a stretch of imagination to - 


to consider the buildling of a cinder p» 
laying a cement walk in the nature of ; 
lesson, yet I am inclined to the belief th 
the beginning place wherever these ess: 
are lacking. If the directors cannot 1 
not provide these things, the resou 


teacher can easily generate much enthu: 


in the children in doing the work thems 
using the best materials available. 
planning and carrying out of such a »' 
will be profitable even it takes the times 
spelling or a number lesson. 

A similar program is desirable wit! 
schoolroom. Its first impression sho 
order, and good taste. If windows a: 


ust 
i 1s 
or 
rie 
1 or 


\rt 


tu 
6! 


1 
ves, 


of books and lunch pails; if the book + elves 


are piled high with a motley accum 


plus much dust, the appearance of or 


impossible. If the decorations consist 
vertising calendars and cheap prints 
up in any available spot on the wall t 


no foundation for any art lesson wort!) 


name. The first essential in such a cas 


clean up and set things to rights.  .\™ 
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things are to be kept clean and orderly the 
scsential tools of school work must have their 
proper places and the dust catching accumu- 


lations eliminated if possible. 


Next will come decoration by means of pic- 
tures and plants. 
ve an inspiration in any room but their 
beauty is too often marred by the unsightly 


Growing, blooming plants 


tin cans which hold them. This situation 
ofers opportunity for another good lesson in 
the fundamental principle of art—doing a 


| thing in the best way.—It may sug- 
gest an attractive window box; or the making 
if baskets to containers for the 
plants. It is a problem to be studied and 
solved in the best way possible according to 
the conditions. 

One good picture, selected for its appro- 
priateness to the situation as well as for its 
wtistic merit, well framed and well hung in 
, space where it seems to belong is worth 
more in developing good taste and apprecia- 
tion in pictures than numerous cheap prints 
filling every available bit of wall space. The 
one good picture will have a dignity which 
will inspire respect for all good art. It will 
‘rouse interest in the artist and a study of 
his work. It may well lead to the prepara- 
tion of a book on artists and their work in 
which small prints are artistically mounted 
on good paper and accompanied by a brief 
lescriptive statement . Such a project may 
be cooperative, each member of a group con- 
tributing a page or two to the book which re- 
mains the property of the school or it may be 
carrier out individually, each pupil making 
ip his own book on the special topic which 
ippeals most to him. 

Such a program carried out by a teacher 
who really loves beauty will bring surprising 
results in awakening a genuine desire for 
beautiful surroundings and may be the open 
door into a wide field of practical art study. 
For example:—To collect, mount and tie to- 
gether several good prints would be worth 
while if the activity went no further. But 
making even so small a booklet suggests a 
title and a title page. This involves printing 
ind a proper placing of the title on the page 
is well as the style, size and spacing of the 
It demands a substantial and ap- 
cover to protect its pages. This 
nd similar projects which appeal to the 
children as something immediately desirable 
ll offer a medium thru which they may be 
given a practical and working knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of beauty. 


need 


serve as 


letters 


propri te 


Some people object to the teaching of Art 
in school on the ground that few children will 
ever become Artists—i. e. earn their living 
by the use of Art. To these we may answer 
promptly that public school Art courses, es- 
pecially in the elementary school, are planned 
for consumers rather than producers of Art 
and we are all consumers in this field. We 
all need to know what is really good and 
beautiful if we are to spend our money wisely 
and not be a prey to merchants 
who will persuade us to buy poor or ugly 
goods if we do not know any better. 

Though one may never paint a picture of 
any real value, he will be able to see more 
of the beauty of nature after he attempts to 
sketch a landscape. Observation and appre- 
ciation are both stimulated by the attempt to 
imitate and reproduce. 

There is still another reason why instruc- 
tion in Art is becoming more and more im- 
portant in the preparation for happy and 
successful living. Our labor saving devices 
and our modern methods of living have taken 
away a great many of the old chores which 
used to occupy several hours every day. 
These hours are now free time for play and 
recreation of some sort. It is highly im- 
portant that they be filled with something 
worth while for it is true that 

“Satan find some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.”’ 
The only way to prevent the mischief is to 
have plenty of suggestions for things to do 


mercenary 


which are more attractive than the mischief. 
The evil must be crowded out with good. 
Every one needs a hobby with which to fill 
up these free hours. If that hobby inspires 
him to try to create something beautiful all 
is well and no harm is done even if the at 
tempts are not very successful. If ability 
and interest in doing beautiful work is lack- 
ing the time filler is likely to result in mis- 
chief. Training for a vocation is important 
but after all, successfully or otherwise, every 
one will be forced to procure a living in some 
way. Training for a vocation is even more 
important because it is in the leisure that 
the person, left to himself and on his own 
responsibility acts on the level on his per- 
sonal ideals. At work he is probably under 
guidance and bound by authority. In leisure 
he is free. If he has no resources no fine 
impulses, no ability to entertain himself in 
worthy ways he is a prey to any and all in- 
fluences which easily lead to low levels and 
mischievous results. 
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School Publicity in the Fayette Public Schools. 
By Supt. J. E. Holman, Fayette, Mo. 


HE SCHOOL system that harmoni- 

zes best with its patrons and com- 

munity is the school system that 
keeps the citizens of the community in- 
formed as to its activity and solicits the 
interest of its patrons through inviting 
their aid toward the welfare of the pu- 
pils. This is possible to accomplish 
through the various possible courses di- 
reeted by school publicity. 

The Fayette Public Schools are em- 
ploying a number of means toward these 
ends. Of course the usual means of pub- 
licity are afforded through weekly arti- 
eles written as ‘‘School Notes’’ for the 
local news papers telling the public what 
is going on in the various departments of 
the school and what is being done with 
reference to extra-curricular activities. 
The High School Paper edited by the 
pupils themselves affords information as 
to what they are doing and gives their 
opinions. In addition the Grade School 
publishes a paper from time to time show- 
ing their varieus activities and accom. 
plishments. This paper is mimeographed 
and distributed among the grade pupils. 

Besides these usual methods of pub- 
licity a number of other means are em- 
ployed. I shall attempt to enumerate and 
explain their processes. 

All the classes from the seventh 
through the twelfth grade are sponsored 
individually by various clubs and frater- 
nal orders in the community. For exam- 
ple the Masonie Lodge sponsors one class, 
the Phythian Sisters another, and so on. 
These organizations entertain the elass 
sponsored in their halls with programs 
and refreshments. Also they attend and 
give programs at school assemblies. In 
addition they back their class with their 
support and good will in the class activi- 
ties, furnish educational films for their in- 
struction, and offer prizes to each class 
sponsored for the stimulation of well- 
rounded development of manhood and wo- 
manhood and interest in scholarship. 
These attractive prizes are presented at 
the close of the school year. Below are the 


rules for the contest in which these p. 
are offered. 


Trait Percentage 


Scholarship Grade 
Leadership Taet 
Initiative 
Aggressiveness 
Cooperation 
Citizenship 
Willingness to serve 
Honesty 

Industry 

Morality .. 


Item 


attainment 


Service 


Character 


Prizes Offered: First—$#10.00. See 
—$5.00. Third—$2.50. 


The winners of these 
determined by the faculty. 


contests 


Each organization has responded ea 
ly to these tasks and there has bee 
great deal of rivalry between them as 
well as competition among the members 
of the several classes. 


The various extra-curricular activities 
of the school also furnish excellent means 
of letting the public know what is being 
done. High school debates, athletic en 
tests, plavs by the Dramatie Club, ¢lass 
plays and programs, and the annual })i¢! 
school and grade operettas all have 
part in this. The high school orelest 
plays at many school gatherings su 
debates, plays, and athletie contests 
addition they have given programs 
the churchs and at a number of othe! 
publie gatherings. The Vocational Ag 
riculture Department has attracted con 
siderable attention in its project work 
over the county and also on account 0! 
its organization of clubs for agricu! 
enterprize in the rural schools. The ) 
chants of the community have also 8! 
their interest in the schools and 
volunteered their aid in its extr 
riecular activities by offering prizes 
the winning of spelling, essay, deb 
oratorical, and inter-mural athletic 
tests. 
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During the year each chureh has a 
special service for the publie schools, the 
sermon for the occasion being especially 
directed toward the pupils. At these 
services the music for the oceasion is fur- 
nished by high school talent. 

Last year a special night-session of the 
school was held to which the publie was 
invited. Several hundred people visited 
at the time and saw the various classes at 
work: Also all the material aceomplish- 
ments of each department were on dis- 
play and did much to arouse the interest 
of the publie. 

This year the plan is being enlarged. 
In addition to the display of the work 

the various departments invitations 
ve been sent to the schools in the en- 

‘county to come and participate in a 
number of contests. Some of these will 
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be written examinations for the purpose 
of securing scholarship; spelling, writing, 
home economies, art, and agriculture con- 
tests; State Athletic Badge Test; tennis 
tournaments. A number of events, one 
hundred and ten in all, will be open for 
the publie in general. Some of these are 
banjo, old fiddlers, french harp, pretty 
baby, sack race, and tug ‘o war contests; 
a horse shoe tournament; a junior marble 
tournament; ete. In the evening prizes 
will be awarded and several prominent 
speakers will be obtained for the oe- 
casion. 

Through the various means of making 
the public a vart and the pupils a part of 
the development of enterprise in the 
community and school system the hearty 
good will and interested cooperation of 
the publie is obtained. 


Constructive Criticism. 
By Edgar B. Wesley. 


ECENTLY a United States Army of- 
ficer was court-martialed for erit- 
icizing his superiors. The judge in 


rendering his decision said that he did 
not object to criticism, but that it must 
be constructive. Haney’s history of Eng- 
lish Literature in estimating a well-known 
writer says, ‘‘All the brillianey of his 

however, does not obseure the fact 


that he is more successful in ridiculing 
the defeets of the social system than in 
supplying an adequate remedy.”’ 

These illustrations are alike in that 
both reveal a fundamental misconception 
of the funetion cf eriticism. Yet their 
mistake is even greater, for they take it 
for granted that there is such a thing as 
construetive criticism. There is a histor- 
ical, a personal, a creative, a philosoph- 
ical criticism. In fact, so many are the 
kinds that one naturally assumes that 
there are as many varities as there are 
descriptive adjectives to go with it. It 
is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the classifications of criticism, but 
to inquire briefly into the meaning of 
criticism itself and to analyze the term 
construetive criticism. 

_ Criticism means the act of discerning, 
judging and evaluating, and it presup- 
poses the ability to discuss. It sees the 


completed work and contemplates it 
tclerantly, suspiciously, approvingly, iron- 
ically, enthusiastically, hopefully, or even 
lovingly, depending upon the temper of 
the eritie as well as the nature of that 
which he examines. Fundamentally crit- 
icism means inquiry, and its value depends 
upon the honesty and insight of the eritie. 
The common connotation of eriticism, the 
ene which is stressed in a dictionary de- 
finition, is the unfavorable aspect. Per- 
haps the popular idea that to criticize 
means to be against has misled many into 
supposing that criticism is by nature 
hostile to that which it examines. So by 
a natural transition it has become com- 
mon to speak of destructive criticism. 
And if there be such a thing as destrue- 
tive criticism, so runs the popular opinion, 
there must be its opposite, constructive 
criticism. Thus a misunderstanding of 
criticism has led many to refer to it as 
destructive; assuming the existence of 
destructive criticism, they logically pos- 
tulate its counteractant, constructive crit- 
icism. Thus the instinct to shun any kind 
of inspection which might be unfavorable 
has resulted in qualifying, distorting, and 
crippling criticism by prescribing its 
nature. 

Having seen what criticism is, Jet us 
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examine for a moment the term ‘‘destruc- 
tive criticism’’ since upon its existence 
constructive criticism seems to depend. 
Whenever any one uses the term destrue- 
tive criticism, he’ always means that the 
criticism under discussion is unfavorable 
to his views. If it were used as a synonym 
for analytical criticism, that which dis- 
sects and separates, it might be a_per- 
missible term, but at best it is misleading, 
and the fact is that it is not used as an 
equivalent for analytical. No, destructive 
criticism is used to brand unpopular and 
unpleasant analysis, but if criticism is to 
be true to its name it eannot shrink from 
rendering adverse judgments merely be- 
eause of popular hostility. The fact that 
the examination of a novel leads the eritic 
to expose its hollowness, its artificiality, 
its banality is no reason for saying that 
the eritie is destructive. The feebleness 
of the novel calls forth the derogatory 
criticism. If a book of history elicits the 
unstinted praise of the eritie, the merit 
is in the history, not in the eritie. Crit- 
icism is neither destructive ner construe- 
tive. In neither case has it added to or 
subtracted from the work under con- 
sideration. It is the original work that 
contains the elements which eall forth the 
eritie’s praise or censure. Criticism it- 
self can neither destroy nor create. Its 
findings may lead to one of these results, 
but that is only a tribute to the ecorrect- 
ness of the eriticism and is not the erit- 
icism itself. Why then confuse the 
fundamental process with qualifying ad- 
jectives which negate the word itself? 
Destructive criticism is a petulent, whin- 
ing term. It is an artful and erafty de- 
vice for transferring the shortcomings 
of the thing under examination to the 
person or the work of those who examine. 
And if the term destructive criticism is 
itself foggy and inexact, any argument 
by opposites for the existence of a econ- 
structive criticism also gees by the board. 

Constructive criticism? What does it 
mean? Construction has to do with per- 
formance, accomplishment. It means the 
carrying out of some project realized 
within. Criticism contemplates the fin- 
ished work and evaluates it. How is it 
possible to identify the two operations? 
They have absolutely nothing in common 
except that both are operations of the 
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human intellect. Nothing could be more 
absurd than to require him who criticizes 
to offer a solution. What has criticism 
to do with improving social conditions 
or with producing a ‘‘magnum opus?” 
Such logie would require that the track 
inspector also be able to lay rails. Th 


preposterousness of constructive eriticism 
will appear if we consider a literary ex 


ample. A great poem is placed before thi 
critic. Its obvious merits entitle it to 
a high rank, and its tangible faults justify 
some degree of unfavorable criticism 
The critic points out both the merits and 
the defects. According to the popula: 
eredo he must also tell how the poet 
could have avoided the faults, and how 
to improve his next volume. He must 
write a recipe for producing a_ perfect 
poem. How could the science of logie bi 
reduced to greater humiliation? Th 
building tMmspector is no architect. A 
poem is a work of art, the expression ot 
the personality of the poet. How ean ai 
outsider supply the defect in the poe 
himself? Constructive eriticism is 
eant phrase, an irreconcilable paradox, 
often indeed a refuge for cowards and in 
competents. 

If constructive criticism is such a phras: 
as we have described how and why has it 
been transformed into its present respec 
tability? Criticism naturally arouses th 
man whose work is under consideratio! 
Fearing that an honest inquiry will r 
veal much that is mediocre, he seeks | 
defend himself and to save his work fro. 
discussion by attacking criticism. He ca 
either diseredit the critic or emasculat 
his criticism. In order to discredit tl 
critic those who resent criticism, ani 
their name is legion, industriously ci 
culate the notion that the eritie eriticizes 
because he cannot create, which is 
empty as to say that the writer creates 
because he cannot criticize. What t 
eritie’s ability or inability to preduce 
work like the one under considerat! 
has to do with the merits of his eriticis 
is not readily apparent, but it is one 
those ad hominems that obscures the 
sue by raising the dust of irrelevan 
Turning from the critic himself they seek 
to emasculate his criticism by demanding 
that it be constructive. This demand lis 
an apparent sincerity that is decept 
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upon a superficial view, but a little ex- 
amination will show the vitiating hypoe- 
risy masked underneath this subtle re- 
quirement. What the phrase really means 
is that criticism must not go to the root 
of the matter; it must concern itself with 
externals, minor shortcomings. It must 
not involve any critical examination of 
he main principle, but merely suggest 
ways in which the work can be improved. 
The truth of the matter is that when con- 
struetion is put into criticism there is no 
longer any eriticism. 

Those who have created the demand for 
constructive criticism have been remark- 
ably suecessful. Supplying the market 
has come to be a great industry. Mag- 
azines, politicians, and lecturers appeal 
to the popular favor by guaranteeing a 
constructive program. Under the spac- 
ous protection of constructive criticism 
many gabblers and hucksters in the world 
of business, polities, and literature have 
found safety. When criticism seems 
about to expose their sterility and fatuity 
they wave their hands and pronounce the 
magie ineantation, ‘‘Criticism must be 
constructive.’’ If an attack is made upon 
them it is clearly not constructive and 
their followers have been warned against 
criticism that is not constructive. These 
false erities who promise beforehand that 
they will be constructive not only deceive 
their public about the thing under dis- 
cussion, but they prevent the growth of 
un honest criticism. If a man deliberately 
sets out to avoid making unfavorable 


criticisms and to always see the good, he 
is no critic but a press agent for some 
form of propaganda. One result of com- 
petent criticism is the clearing away of 
false ideals, but constructive criticism 
robs us of this benefit by preventing a 
searching inquiry. It poisons the well 
of truth itself and corrupts the meaning 
of a word to gain its own ends. 


The rise of constructive criticism has 
been due to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Those who sense the danger of an 
honest inquiry endeavor to sidetrack its 
results. They know that criticism is not 
destructive or constructive, but analyt- 
ical. They do not want piercing and dis- 
interested examination, but favors and 
kindly consideration. Poor artists, cow- 
ardly citizens, sentimental one hundred 
per-centers, and hypocritical politicians 
are united in their stand against real 
criticism, impeccable inquiry, but they 
are devout in their worship of construc- 
tive criticism. They realize that crit- 
icism must be diverted from its true pur- 
pose; so they give it a moral purpose, 
namely, construction. Constructive crit- 
icism beclouds the point. It saves the in- 
competents by diverting the discussion. 
That is why constructive criticism per- 
vades the uplifting magazines, the daily 
papers, and publie addresses. Criticism 
is neither destructive nor constructive. It 
is true or false, brilliant or dull, concise 
or diffuse, but whatever it is, it is never 
constructive. 


The School Fair as a Means of Selling Education. 


By Mabel E. Hamilton, Teacher-Training Instructor, Eldon, Mo. 


HE SUCCESSFUL school fairs held 
in Miller County at Eldon and Iberia 
on April 10 and 11 respectively, are 
rather new in the history of education in 
this county. They gave unquestionable 
evidence of the progress of the schools of 
the eounty and illustrated how this school 
feature is a means of popularizing educa- 
iion. Miller County is pioneering in this 
edueational phase in this section of the 
state. 
The school fair was instituted at Eldon 
last year by Paul M. Marshall, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and R. W. Star- 


ling, County Superintendent of Miller 
County Schools. This fair was for the 
purpose of providing closer association 
between the Eldon schools and the out- 
lying rural schools. This year the pro- 
gram was extended to the entire county 
by this progressive county superintend- 
ent, and two fairs were held, one for each 
of the two natural divisions of the county 
which are formed by the historie Osage 
River, ‘‘The Hudson of the West.”’ 
Arrangements for the fairs were made 
by Mr. Starling and a committee of coun- 
ty teachers early in the year, and the 
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plans were perfected in such a thorough 
and well organized way that success was 
assured. Some of the features were: ex- 
hibits of regular school work and 4-H 
Clubs, a parade of school children, teach- 
ers, and school board members, declam- 
atory contests, spelling contests, athletic 
contests, and chorus contest. 

On the afternoon preceding the North 
Side Fair, which was held at Eldon, the 
schools participating placed their ex- 
hibits in assigned places in the school 
buildings in Eldon, the rural schools put- 
ting exhibits in part of the Grade School 
building while the High School exhibits 
were assembled in the High School build- 
ing. The exhibits were representative 
of the work of the year. ‘Twenty-three 
rural schools entered exhibits and most 
of these were large ones. It was an ap- 
parent fact that Teacher-Training is funce- 
tioning in this county, from the amount 
and quality of the exhibits furnished by 
Teacher-Training graduates. Thirteen of 


the teachers*of the schools participating 
are Teacher-Training graduates of the 
year: 1923 and subsequent years. 


Of the 
thirty-four graduates during this time, 
twenty-one are teaching in Miller Coun- 
ty. There is a splendid co-operation be- 
tween the Teacher-Training Department 
and the county superintendent of schools. 

Nearly a thousand persons—elemen- 
tary pupils of town schools, high school 
students of the three high schools taking 
part in the fair, teachers and school board 
members—marched in the parade, which 
formed at ten o’clock, being the first 
thing on the program for the day. Each 
rural school carried a banner and a pre- 
mium was awarded, later in the day, to 
the school having the best one. 

Following the parade a Declamatory 
Contest was held among the winners of 
preliminary group contests which had 
been held previously in the rural schools 
and grades of the town schools. There 
were thus two classes of contestants, each 
class being again divided into two groups, 
the Junior and Senior, according to upper 
and lower grades. The winner in each 
class and group was awarded a medal. 

The exhibits were judged by most com- 
petent judges whose help is very much 
appreciated by the promoters of the fairs. 


These able judges of the exhibits were t 
following named persons: Miss Nora 
Hackley, Rural School Supervisor rep: 
senting the Central Missouri State Teac 
ers College, Roscoe V. Smith, County Su 
perintendent of Schools of Cole Count 
and H. L. Palmer, Superintendent 
Schools of Versailles, Dr. Stanley 
Howard of Jefferson City gracious): 
judged the Chorus Contest in the eveni 

Ribbon awards were given for t! 
entries, some being for the best displa)s 
and others for individual work. Two 
Trophy Cups were given to the ru 
schools and the room in the Eldon gra 
school respectively which had the best 
display. The cup given to the rur 
school was won by Mount Pleasant 
School, the school which holds the distin: 
tion for being the first rural school to | 
approved under the new drive for the a; 
proved schools as conducted by Mr. Sta: 
ling. 

In the afternoon various contests we! 
held. The track meet was open to hig 
school students and elementary pupils, 
both rural and town boys and girls, ea 
class winning its share of honors. 
Spelling Contest, in which the contest- 
ants who entered the finals at Iberia t! 
next day was selected, was one of the 
contests also. 

In the evening, E. W. Allison, of t! 
State Department of Education delivered 
a splendid address to a large and appre 
ciative audience. This was preceded 
a Chorus Contest. 

The South Side School Fair held 
Iberia the following day was most ered 
itable. Twelve schools entered exhibits 
in this fair, the first one ever held there. 
Persons attending were seemingly filled 
more than ever before with an ‘‘educa- 
tional consciousness’’ which brought forth 
expressions of interest and approval on 
every hand. 

Mr. Allison delivered a most inspiring 
commencement address to the Eighth 
Grade Graduates of the Iberia School. 

Patrons of all the schools taking p 
in both School Fairs and many pat: 
of other rural schools as well, enjo) 
the exhibits when the buildings w 
opened after the displays were judg 
These patrons were loud in their pra 
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the work of the schools, knowing, as 
did, that the work was regular 
iol work, projects carried on in the 
ly elass room work. Education was 
‘sold’? to many of the patrons that day. 
The patrons of Miller County Schools 
doubtless look forward to this new 


they 
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and helpful feature of the school work of 
the county as a certainty next year. We 
believe its influence will be seen in school 
and community interest and co-operative 
relationships throughout the next school 
year. 


» | 
i. J ie ” 
S F.ducahi 


a 


STATE MUSIC MEMORY CONTEST 


FR MORE OF THE children of Mis- 
souri may develop an appreciation of 

the best selections of music the State 
Department of Education will conduct a 
\Musie Memory Contest by broadcasting from 
Radio Station WOS as Jefferson City ove 
night every week, beginning in September 
ind continuing through the school year, six 
to ten good musical selections. 

The tentative plans are: 

Publication of a booklet during the sum- 
ner on rules and regulations governing the 
ontest. This will be a simple pamphlet so 
written as to call for entries in the contest of 
| the children in the rural, elementary and 
high schools of the state, in public, private 
md parochial. To be eligible any child has 
mly to be enrolled in any one of the fore- 

« schools. The children in homes where 
is no radio receiving set can go to 
where there is a set. Also as the 
names and selections to be used will be pub- 
lished children may secure phonograph rec- 
ords of these selections for their study. It 
is of no consequence how children learn the 
selections just so as they get the value of the 
Necessarily musical exercises in the 
schools will give all children an opportunity 
to take part in the contest. The sole aim of 
the contest is to familiarize every school child 
in Missouri with good music and develop a 
desire for better music. Every means should 


be used in each rural community, town and 


there 


hon cs 


music, 


city to bring the children into close touch 


with the musical selections to be used in the 
contest. 

Children will have the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with fifty or sixty selections. 
Such selections as these will be broadcast: 

Anvil Chorus from “I Trovatore,” Killar- 
ney, Minuet in G, Sodiers Chorus from 
“Faust,” Spring Song, T'o a Wild Rose, Star 
Spangled Banner, I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth from the “Messiah,” La Mar 
seillaise, Funeral March of a Marionette and 
La Paloma. 

Before each selection is broadcast the name 
of the piece of music, the name of the writer 
and his or her nationality together with a 
short story about the selection will be told. 
Whatever the author has tried to show by 
various movements and the message which he 
or she intends to convey will be explained 
before each selection. In fact everything will 
be done to create a familiarity with the selec- 
For example suppose “Mighty Lak’ A 
Rose” by Ethlebert W. Nevin were to be 
broadcast. The member of the State Depart- 
ment in charge of the program would give the 
author’s name, nationality, date of birth and 
death and give the following account of the 


tion. 


selection: 

Nevin’s father encouraged his son’s musical 
activities and took him abroad for study. 
After 1884 he gave most of his time to com- 
position and resided, at his death in 1901, in 
New Haven, Conn. Among his best-bnown 
compositions are “The Rosary” and “Water 
Scenes” from which “Narcissus” is taken. 

(Continued on page 266) 
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as the knight gives himself to the quest, the his \ 
I BELIEVE that in the classroom with my pupils and in my « 
keep for them, therefore, my choicest English, my most cultured tone, jy \ 
for me, an example of patience, courage, and high living. 








STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 


The task of the teacher is arduous. There is need for develo 
ing every faculty one possesses to meet the situations which arise fr 
contacts with pupils and patrons. The Teachers College is dedicated 


the buisness of promoting full development for the profession of tea 





ing. The summer term is fron May 31 to August 6. The fall ter 


opens September 13. Your bulletin is ready. 


H. G. Swanson, Dean EvuGene Farr, President 
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SOUTHEAST MissouRI State Te C 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


a. Fuu Col 
CAPE GIRARDEAI Opportuni! 
Agriculture, k 
ing. 





A Standard Coeducational institution of higher learn- 
ing to A.B. and B.S. in Ed. 


Special departments of Art, Home Ec., Agriculture, : ~~ -& 
and Manual Training. An Unexcelled of M 


Fall Semester opens September 14. Courses b) 


Modern C 


Send for Special Summer Bulletin or write for more 
detailed information. 


Josepu A. SERENA, President R. S. Douc ass, Dean 
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lest, t jis work of healing, the pastor of his ministry. 
con wzents | shall need my most charming personality, my most lovable self; I will 
e, my r, and my keenest sense of humor. I will be to them, in so far as this is possible 


—From Tue Des Moines Teacuer’s Creep. 





















CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 

Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, grades, and high school. 

Offers commercial and music courses. 

Served 4671 different students last year, an increase of 600 over 
the preceding year. 

Issued 250 degrees last year. 

Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. 

Summer term begins June 1. 

Special programs prepared for County Superintendents and rural 
school teachers. 

Prominent speakers from England as well as America will appear 
on the summer school program. 





Write for a catalog. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg, Mo. 
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This institution offers you professional teacher preparation at 
iE Re low cost. Let us tell you more by letter of the training we offer. 


Our catalogue is yours for the asking. Our fall term opens 








September 7. 
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“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” is a posthumorous work 
of this beloved composer. It was written in 
“Queen Anne’s Lodge” at the old home in 
Vineacre, near Pittsburgh, during the last 
days of Nevin’s life and was published a year 
after his death. 

The song has a characteristic negro flavor. 
Its daintiness and appealing melody with its 
text brimming over with mother love has 
given the song a world-wide favor. The first 
theme has a lullably swing as the old mammy 
sings to her little pickaninny. There is a 
second melody for variety and the first theme 
returns again. 

It is important that the children remember 
the name of the selection, the author’s name 
and nationality. Also they should know if 
the author still lives and possibly learn an- 
other selection or two by this author. For 
example the author of “Mighty Lak’ a Rose” 
also wrote “The Rosary” which is familiar 
to almost everyone. Yet most important the 
child should develop an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the selection so he or she not only will 
know it every time it is heard, but will love 
the selection so much that a desire to hum, 
whistle or possibly play it on some instru- 
ment will be created. When every child de- 


velops such a love or appreciation for fifty 


or sixty similar selections the musical taste 
will have been materially enriched. Enrich- 
ing the taste, and this only, will create a de- 
sire for better music to be written and better 
music will be written because writers of music 
always write for us who hear it. 

The contest will be held in the spring when 
a series of the selections which have been 
given six or eight times each during the school 
year will be broadcast. Only numbers will be 
used to designate each selection in the con- 
test. The children listening will be expected 
to recognize the selection, the author, know 
the nationality of the author and any other 
facts for which the regulations may call. 

Immediately after the contest pupils should 
send their answers to the State Superintend- 
ent and everyone making a perfect score will 
receive a certificate of award from the State 
Department. 


THE NEW REPORTS. 


The report blanks are new and neces- 
sarily require some more work in filling 
them. However, when the information is 
tabulated from these reports the next 
Annual Report will be more valuable. The 
reports will cause the Department more 
extra trouble than anyone. 
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It would be well for all principals 
superintendents to tell the secreta: 
their boards not to send the repor 
the general school data until the fina 
report is ready and then send both r 
at the same time. 


The School Year. 


HE CLOSING of schools for the 
1925-26 is at hand. Everything 


ll- 


eates the year has been highly suc 


cessful. It is safe to predict the enrollment 


ys 


has exceeded that of 1924-25 of 735 
The teachers have had higher qual 
tions than ever before. Doubtless the 


school enrollment was more than 10° 


the enrollment for the previous year, 


quite likely the largest class will be 
graduated from the high schools of Mis- 
souri this spring in the history of the 


state. 

Kecords of the Department show 
housing facilities, libraries and equip 
have been materially increased. 
districts have voted free textbooks 
the amount of money apportioned for 
textbooks last fall was more than t 


the amount of the previous year and g1 
er than any amount ever apportione: 


this purpose in any previous year. 


V1 


991 


and 


nt 


Apparently the suecess of the year hia 


been universal and the services of ti 
ers have been satisfactory because 


indications are that there are few chang 


Of course changes do not always 1 
teachers’ services are not satisfactor\ 


cause teachers change from choice to seek 


positions paying larger salaries. 
Summer schools will soon open in 

ious parts of the state and these wi 

fully attended by teachers professio: 


preparing themselves for a more suc 


ful year’s work in 1926-27. 

The rural supervisors have quite 
oughly covered the state holding d 
stration meetings and visiting 
schools in order to report on all 
ready for approval as first or second 


The high school inspectors are finishing 


their work and we are assured ther 
be many more high schools in the 
than ever and that the number o 
class high school systems will be mat 
ly increased. 


b 


Se. 
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Missourians in Peabody College. 


Written for The School and Comunity 


By John R. Kirk. 


A iSSOURI IS REPRESENTED in 
M George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers at Nashville, Tennessee, by a dele- 
vation of fourteen, twelve of whom are 
sraduate students. The list is as follows: 
_L. Stearns, St. Louis; Margorie Tate, 
rain Valley; C. L. Yates, Sedgewicksville ; 
Jorence MeKnight, Chaffee; Mamie Tat- 
am, Blue Springs; Ame M. Bruffey, Spring- 
field; Edna E. Waggoner, St. Louis; Mar- 
varet Sutton, Salem; Florence Boltun, 
Kansas City; Herbert L. McClure, War- 
rensburg; John R. Kirk, Kirksville; Daisy 
Johnson, Bolivar; A. E. Collins and C. H. 
MeClure, Warrensburg. The last two may 
he expected on their return to Missouri to 
he stepping pretty high. They will both be 
doctors of philosophy. Miss Daisy John- 
son, for some time county superintendent 
f Polk County, is majoring in rural ed- 
ucation. 

The president emeritus ‘‘with active 
duties’’ from the Teachers College at 
Kirksville enjoys vigorous health and 
much buoyaney. It is the exhilaration of 
a life time to be among red blooded young 
‘rowds of the graduate college seeking 
to fathom the fruitage of research. 

My question is whether Missouri is among 
the leading states in the scientific study of 
education. Dr. Leonard Ayres thinks it 
sn’t. But his index numbers ean hardly 
‘more than a partial measure of educa- 
tion. They affect most the administrative 
agencies of education. They have created 
much agitation. They have excited fears 
and ambitions in many states. I think some 
f the ten index items are out of proportion 
toone another as means of securing an aver- 
age for use in state measurements. 

As it happens, however, to our dismay we 
have no national classification of states in 
education excepting the original Ayres in- 
dex numbers, a recent revision of the same 
md a recent classification announced 
through the School Board Journal of Mil- 
vaukee, and a small pamphlet by the auth- 
r, Dr. Phillips, of George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

These documents furnish no comfort for 
Mi They take no account of junior 


Missouri, 


colleges wherein Missouri is hardly equaled 
by any other state. They omit such agen- 
cies as the college union, the universities, 
the teachers colleges and, in Missouri, the 
operative agreement among state educa- 
tional institutions. They have no items to 
measure procedures on the inside of schools. 
I think any alleged ranking of the state 
achievements should inelude the out put 
of the schools in matters of increased in- 
itiative, individual and mass intelligence, 
social adaptability and well balanced moral 
character. The index systems have created 
much alarm and left us greater things to do. 

I hope to be able in the near future 
to publish a revision of the findings of 
Doctor Ayres. I am engaged in just such 
a study. I was long hoping to have some 
intensive study in statistical methods and 
in the modern behavioristiec and experi- 
mental psychology and some kindred sub- 
jects. Now for a time these investiga- 
tions begin to be realized. I have wished 
for a half dozen years that the seniors in 
teachers colleges and the advanced un- 
dergraduate students of education every- 
where might have opportunity for scien- 
tifie study in such subjects. Apparently 
we of Missouri are barely at the begin- 
ning of such procedures for undergrad 
uates. 

There may be some in education circles 
who doubt the value of such studies, but 
they will, I am very sure, by investiga- 
tion, alter their views. Being long en- 
gaged in the complexities and confusions 
of educational administration I felt in- 
creasing difficulty in reading the higher 
class educational and psychological jour- 
nals, magazines, articles and reports, be- 
eause the writers are so commonly using 
such terms as quartiles, probable errors, 
standard deviations, regression equations, 
conditioned reflexes, autonomie and kines- 
thetic systems, ete. 

I believe the entire scheme of scientific 
studies in education will in the near fu- 
ture be brought easily within the compre- 
hension of all the teachers who care to 
understand our professional nomencla- 
ture. 
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Since the middle of the great war intel- 
ligence tests, achievement tests, character 
tests and the like have no doubt seemed 
to many class room teachers rather ineon- 
venient and at times extraneous. Per- 
haps the use of the tests has come too 
largely from administration sources. 1 
think the class room teachers have not 
had a very good chance. I do not blame 
them for doubting the value of the super- 
imposed system of tests. 

| have long wished that the tests could 
be more largely prepared by committees 
of the class room teachers themselves. 
Possibly we may yet by joint and sym- 
pathetic action reduce a lot of mechan- 
ical devices to genuinely pedagogical 
form. Then many grave difficulties will 
be obviated. 

Of course no exponent of sanity ex- 
pects anything ever to displace or become 
a substitute for the clear visioned sympa- 
thetic class room teacher whose ‘judg- 
ment will always outweigh somewhat the 
value of all the systematized tests thus 
far devised—especially in cases of the 
precocious and the slow bloomers. 

But mind you the clear visioned and 
the sympathetie can not afford to ignore 
scientific research any more than the re- 
search expert ean afford to ignore school 
room observation and humane sympathy. 
Our forward move isn’t matter of our 
choice or our comfort and peace of mind. 
It is matter of necessity, because the 
world moves. 

I was very sorry not to be more than 
a half day in the recent State Teachers 
Association. It was my forty-first con- 
secutive annual attendance. Only two of 
the old guard, W. J. Ilawkins and W. T. 
Carrington, have attended consecutively 
for a longer time. 

My highest professional satisfactions 
have always come through class room 
teaching. Even while superintendent or 
president it was my delight to have oe- 
casional opportunities to be a class room 
teacher. In my judgment class room 
teaching is the highest possible function 
in our profession. I am for the elass 
room teacher good and strong. 

June Ist is to be my busy day. I am 
to undertake the teaching of Sehool Ad- 
ministration and the Principles and Prae- 
tices of class room tactics. And what 
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multiplicity of unsettled issues y 
Looming large is the ‘‘single st: 
It ought to be easy. But it isn’t. 

Single standard? Equal 
Equal scholarship and equal prot 
preparation for Elementary teac! 
High School teachers? Compens: 
view of scholarship, preparation 
ability and diligence, without i: 
discriminations on account of th: 
one teaches in? A square deal 
children small as well as large? 
are unavoidable issues. 

This recent apparently belated s 
career of mine is, as I hope it ma) 
to be, the habituating and the attu 
the mind to the ways and means 
scholarship and incisive thinking. 
really seems to be no reason w! 
youthful minded veteran with low 
pressure and normal brain pressu: 
not hope to render higher and bet! 
vice through intensive study and 
than was at all possible in earlier ) 

I believe with Thomas A. Edis 
mature years should yield incre: 
higher productivity. 
idea especially to my profession. | 
gan to study Greek at eighty. | 
learn another language long befor 
ing that ambitious age of Cato. 
intends to be a vigorous going co) 
age of one hundred. 

In any event there is manifest! 
loose thinking and foolish — talk 
‘‘erowing old’’ and ‘‘losing one > 
in the battles and the joys of li! 
‘‘being old’’ is a relative term 
ject to changing definitions. The 
duration of human life has been 1 
by fifteen years in less than half 
dred. ‘‘Being old,’’ as it seems 
is being set in one’s ways, eryste 
opinions and beliefs, habituated 
tine, at the end of the functioning 
structive ideality, at the door of | 
of slow consuming decay—where + 
find themselves at the age of 
fifty. 

None of that for me. None ot 
any of us who live in the future. 0 
the profession of opportunity for 
manent plasticity, 
flagging hope. 


Oppo 


iss 


I would app)) that 


adaptability and w- 
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The Distinguished One-Hundred-Percent Group. 


N THE FOLLOWING article THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY presents brief 
] biographies and statements from thirty-seven County Superintendents of how they 
ttained one-hundred-percent enrollment. Lack of space and the late procuring of 
information prevents the inclusion of eleven counties as follows: Superintendents 
Lucetta P. Cobb of Bates County, Fred C. Roach of Buchanan County, J. T. McDonald 
of Cape Girardeau County, E. L. Black of Clay County, Jas. H. Brand of Crawford 
County, Eva Page of Grundy County, Elmer H. White of Lafayette County, Mrs. 
Julia C. Mason of Monroe County, J. C. Underwood of Pulaski County, R. G. Russell 
of St. Louis County, and A. F. Borberg of Franklin County. 
rhere are a number of other counties that are practically one-hundred-percent, some 


of them lacking only one of attaining this distinction. 


The list enumerated above we 


hope to present to our readers in the September number of THE SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY together with several counties who will no doubt complete their one- 
hundred-percent enrollment by July 1st, the close of this Association year. 


D. CONDRAY was born and reared in 
I ,.urter County, Missouri. He attended 
public schools of Carter County un- 
til he completed the 8th grade, after which 
he taught several terms of school. In 1912 he 
entered the Teachers 
College at Cape Girar- 
deau and by attending 
every summer has 
practically completed 
his college course. 

In 1919 he was 
elected County Super- 
intendent of Carter 
County’s schools, which 
office he is still hold- 
ing. 

He says: 
ot D. Contray “The why of my 100% 
enroliment is that when I set my heart on 
anything I cannot bear defeat, so I was de- 
termined to have 100% and consequently I 
btained it— ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 


way’ certainly held good in my case. 
“The how of my 100% enrollment was at- 


tained by trying, in the past six years, to in- 
still in my teachers a sense of their profes- 
sional duties. The result of my efforts, in 
the past years, was 100% in 1926.” 


LORENCE DIGGS BEGEMAN was edu- 
cated in the rural and small town 

_ schools of Lincoln County and Buchan- 
an High School; she attended Kirksville and 
has a diploma from 

there. She has also at- 

tended the University 

of Chicago and Uni- 

versity of Missouri. 

She has taught in the 

rural schools of Lincoln 

and Audrain Counties, 

Jonesburg High School, 

Overland and Hannibal 

Schools and was elected 

County Superintendent 


Florence Diggs Begem®! Lincoln County in 

S 1923. 
She says: 
_“To get the enrollment of the teachers is 
‘ta hard problem. I always have the en- 


rollment blanks at my August Plan Meeting 
and tell them the many advantages derived 
from being a member of such an organization 
and how badly I would hate to see our Coun- 
ty not in the distinguished list, then if any 
are not members I mail them blanks or take 
them with me as I visit the schools. It 
seems to me it is very unprofessional to not 
be a member of such an organization, be- 
cause it does more for the teacher than any- 
thing else.” 


ESLIE G. SOMERVILLE, superintend- 

ent of Schools of Nodaway was born 

March 14, 1886 in Mercer County, Mis- 
souri and spent most of the first 19 years of 
his life on a farm. He received his ele- 
mentary education in the rural school of 
that county, and his 
high school education, 
at Mercer and at the 
Northwest State Tea- 
chers College at Mary- 
ville, Missouri. He re- 
ceived degree of B. S. 
in Education at Mary- 
ville State Teachers 
College, class 1925. He 
is a student at Missouri 
State University. 

He began teaching 
in the rural schools of 
Mercer County in 1905, and taught in them 
for four years. For one year he worked in 


Leslie G. Somerville 


*the grade schools of Princeton, Missouri. For 


seven years he was superintendent of the 
high school at Blythedale, Missouri, and prin- 
cipal of high school at Spickard, Missouri for 
one year. He was superintendent of the 
high school at Clearmont, Missouri, when he 
was appointed County Superintendent of 
Schools of Nodaway County, 1921. 


Speaking of his 100% enrollment he says: 
“At our August Plan Meetings we have some- 
one present the matter of enrollment in the 
State Teachers Association and following this 
the blanks are distributed and immediately 
collected. Our high school superintendents 
assume the responsibility of getting their own 
teachers to enroll at this time. 
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“Nodaway County teachers enroll because 
they believe in the state organization. They 
are professionally spirited and realize that it 
is only through such an organization that 
the teaching profession can be advanced to 
what it should be. They also realize that a 
great deal of the present day advantages in 
our schools are a direct result of the work 
of the Association.” 


RS. CLARA E. GRAHAM, Superintend- 

ent of Mississippi County schools, was 

born and reared on her father’s farm 
in Saline County, Missouri. 

Her education (ele- 
mentary and high 
school) was obtained in 
Fairview Academy, at 
Fairville, Missouri; her 
college work was done 
at Woodland College, a 
school for girls, and 
her professional train- 
ing was obtained at the 
Southeast Missouri 
Teachers College at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

She is 100% Mis- 
sourian, and proud of 
it. Having been born in Missouri, she has 
resided within its borders all her life and 
has never been absent from its confines for 
more than three weeks at one time. 

She has taught in the rural, elementary and 
high schools. She was a teacher in the 
Charleston high school when elected to the 
office of county superintendent in 1909, a 
position she has filled continuously since that 
time. 

Her ancestors in Virginia sat in legislative 
halls during the trying colonial times. Her 
father’s grandmother and the mother of 
Washington belonged to the same Ball family. 
Mrs. Graham is a member of the D. A. R.’s., 
Colonial Dames of the XVII Century, U. D. 
A., P. E. O., Eastern Star, and of local lit- 
erary and other clubs. 

She says: 

“T wanted my teachers to be 100% en- 
rolled in the S. T. A. because I am sure much 
benefit reverts to those who attend the great 
educational state gathering. Inspiration is 
obtained by mingling with the educational 
leaders of the country. Should it be im- 
possible for any one of them to attend they 
are still benefitted by reading ‘The School 
and Community,’ and has helped, to the 
amount of his enrollment fee the only or- 
ganization that secures legislation that ben- 
efits schools and teachers. 

“T secure the 100% enrollment by stim- 
ulating a professional pride in my teachers, 
and finally, by keeping close on the trail of 
a few delinquents who did not get a vision 
of professional leadership and service.” 


Mrs. Clara E. Grahan. 
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ROVER M. 

of Madison County, 
reared in that county. 

ing in that county in 1911. He at 
Marvin College 

E. Mo. Teacher 

lege, and still 

his summers in < 


bor: 


was 


COZEAN, Superintend 


He began teach 


He saw fifteen month 


service in ‘the 
War, eleven of 
were overseas. 
He 
County Superint: 
in 1923. M 
County will hav 
Ir HIZN scnoo 
Grover M. Cozean i a 
Mr. Cozean is a member of the Exe 
Comittee of the Southeast Missouri Te 
Association. 
A- to the Why of 100% he says: 
“T recommend that no teacher be 
pleyed who does not attend summer s 
unless they have a degree, attend all 
ings called by the County Superinte: 
and become a member of the Associatic 
“A more loyal group of teachers 
be found, than in Madison County. | 
sider a teacher unprofessional who is 
member of the M. S. T. A.” 


RS. LOU PUTNAM McADAM, C 
1 Superintendent 

Missouri, DeKalb County, is now 
ing a second term in this office. Prior t 
she was instructor in English and H 
also serving as Principal and Superint¢ 
of the Maysville High School for eight 
After this, she w: 
ployed as instruc 
English in (¢ 
High School, St 
seph. She re 
there five year 
resigned that p 
to go to Kansa 


ed in the 
schools for three 
when she return: 
Maysville and 
elected to the | 
she now holds. 
believes that “To 





Mrs. Lou P. McAdam 
Mrs. McAdam 


was electe 


1001, 


meet- 


leant 


con- 


+ « 


of Schools, Maysville 


where she was emplo! 
Kansas Cit 


education is of prime importance, and 


when this is done “all other things ' 
added.” 

Mrs. McAdam holds a degree of Mast 
Pedagogy, a Life Certificate for Missou 
one for Colorado—130 college credits 
believes in the best—and equal—opport 
for DeKalb County boys and girls. 

This county has long been on the 


Inities 


100 


enrollment list for membership in the State 


Teachers Association. Mrs. 
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County Superintendent, speaks of this fact 
with pride for she has desired first of all 
that the teachers of DeKalb County should 
show their loyalty and professional spirit 
for the great work in which they are engaged, 
by lending financial and moral support to 
the State and County Association in educa- 
tional work. Appealing to this spirit of coop- 
eration, and the desire to attain high rank 
educationally, she has induced her teachers 
to respond one hundred per cent. 


york most of his life and has been 
County Superintendent of Pettis Coun- 
tinuously since April, 1907. At that time 
Sedalia had the only 
high school in the 
county. Now the coun- 
ty has five first class 
and one second class 
high school outside of 
Sedalia. At that time 
many rural schools had 
terms of four, five, and 
six months. There are 
now twenty-two coun- 
try schools with nine 
T. R. Luckett months terms and the 
county has not had a school with less than 
eight months for the last four years. 
Superintendent Luckett has his schools do 
some one thing especially well each year and 
while doing this he keeps up the standard 
in all other things. This plan keeps the 
schools moving up. Each year Pettis county 
manages to replace some of its old out of 
date schools with new, up to date buildings. 
This year at least two new buildings will be 
erected that will be up to date in all arrange- 
ments. 
He says: “Our enrollment is not the re- 
sult of any special effort or drive. Our 
teachers simply have come to feel that they 
are professional men and women and that 
the M. S. T. A. is theirs and they are a part 
of it. None of them would be willing to be 
left out and ‘The School and Community’ 
as a teachers’ paper is worth the money any- 
now. 


T HOMAS R. LUCKET has been in school 


ty ce 


AMES HESS, County Superintendent of 
Phelps County, was born and reared in 
Phelps County. 


He received his educa- 
tion in the rural schools 
of Phelps County and 
later the public schools 
of Rolla, Missouri, and 
St. James. He began 
teaching at the age of 
eighteen and has 
taught continuously in 
the schools of Phelps 
and Crawford Counties 
for thirty-seven years. 

In 1923 he was elect- 
ed County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in 


James Hess Phelps County. 


eona farm four miles south of Clarks- 

burg, Missouri, March 5, 1888, He 

received his elementary education in a rural 

school after which he followed farming until 

he was 21 years old. 

He then finished h'gh 

school at the Clarks- 

burg Baptist College, 

the California High 

School, and the War- 

rensburg State Normal. 

He has done all of his 

college work in and 

thru the Warrensburg 

State Teachers College. 

He is now a senior in 

that institution and will 

J. P. Kay receive his degree in 

Education at the end of the summer term in 
1927. 

He says: “I enroll my teachers 100% in 
the State Teachers Association because to do 
so is meeting a professional duty. I have no 
particular problem in enrolling 99% of my 
teachers because they are either teacher train- 
ing teachers or teachers who have had some 
professional training. My only problem is 
with a man who was once County Superin- 
tendent of Moniteau. He refuses to enroll 
simply because all others do, so I pay the 
$2.00 for him and make my county 100%. 


J P. KAY, of Moniteau County, was born 


V. HOLMES, Superintendent of Vernon 
county. was born at Honeoye Falls, 
New York. At the age of three his 
parents moved to Nevada, Missouri, where 
they resided for a number of years, later 
moving to Montevallo 

Township, Vernon 

County, Missouri. He 

resided, with the ex- 

ception of a few years, 

while attending school 

in Iowa and Indiana. 

He began teaching 

in the rural schools of 

Vernon County in 

1910. He taught in 

rural and village 

schools until 1923, 

R. V. Holmes when he was elected 
County Superintendent. 

He says: “I think all teachers should 
join the M. S. T. A. if for no other reason 
than to show their professional spirit. If a 
county is 100%, I feel you will have better 
cooperation among your teachers. They will 
have something in common. 

“We have our local Community Association 
and get together once a year for a banquet 
and a good time. Through this Community 
Association we have funds to use in advanc- 
ing the welfare of the community. 

“Through the cooperation of the superin- 
tendents and teachers, I have been able to 
keep the 100% enrollment in Vernon Coun- 
ty.” 
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WRAY WITTEN, Superintendent of 
eschools of Morgan County, is a native 

of this county, having been born at 
Versailles, the county seat in 1877. His 
success in life is not due to the excellency of 
opportunities that pre- 

sented themselves to 

his early boyhood days. 

His father died when 

M. Wray was but e- 

leven years old leav- 

ing the mother and six 

children. By using the 

small opportunities for 

schooling and studying, 

the lad was able to se- 

sure a certificate and a 

. school at the age of 

M. Wray Witten -oventeen. Three years 
later he became a member of the Board of 
Examiners for Morgan County. He served 
the school at Versailles for a period of ten 
years both as high school principal and as 
superintendent. He resigned the latter po- 
sition to become County Superintendent of 
Schools in 1909, which position he has held 
since that date, being elected each time with- 
out opposition. He is the author of a fifty 
page bulletin entitled “A Rural Survey of 
Morgan County, Missouri’ which was done 
in cooperation with the University of Mis- 
souri and which is a unique contribution to 
the rural life literature of Missouri. 

Answering the question as to the why and 
how of his 100% cooperation, Superintendent 
Witten says: 

“I believe every true teacher should support 
the greatest educational organization in the 
State. 

“The teachers, themselves, really do the 
job. They want Morgan County to stay in the 
100% class. For the new teachers we put 
on an educational campaign at the August 
Meeting.” 


E. BURTON, of Wayne County, taught 

e his first school at age of 17 and has 

* been in the school game ever since. He 
was appointed County Commissioner in 1908 
by Jos. Folk, and elect- 
ed 1909 and for each 
succeeding term. Mr. 
Burton has been presi- 
dent of the S. E. M. T. 
A. and is at present on 
the Executive Com- 
mittee of the M. S. T. 
A. He says: “I have 
been a member of the 
, 7 M.S. T. A. longer than 
I can remember, and 
feel like a sheep kill- 
ing cur were I not a 


i 
id 
os 


Cc. E. Burton 


member each year.’ 
He sets forth ihe Why and How of his 
100% as follows: 


“Most of the years our County has | 
100% enrolled. We've always had a 
corps of teachers who were glad and wil 
to enroll for the following reasons: 

Ist—We can see the personal benefit « 
ing to us from this great organized bod: 
teachers. 

2d—We can see the progress, promot 
and advancement of education in our ¢ 
ty and state. 

3d—We have learned to know that the: 
strength in union and the value of organ 
efforts. 

4th—We know that the best school 
and women of this State give to us the 
they have in thought and service. 

5th—We know that the officers of our 
sociation are honest, industrious, capable, f 
and just and we are always ready to « 
tribute our part to the program for the | 
interests of the children of the State. 

“We anticipate no trouble in securing 
per cent of Wayne County teachers 
100% of our school district boards next y 
This will make 200%, and we believe t 
should be your goal. 

“The County Superintendent takes no c1 


it for what the teachers and directors of 1 
It is their upward and { 
ward look in educational progress, and t! 


county have done. 


deserve all the credit.” 


eee COLLIER, Superintendent 
Cass County was born in Kansas C 
but has spent nearly all of her lifé 
Cass County. She attended school in Pl 
ant Hill Public Schools and completed the 
ademic and Junior (| 
lege courses in Wil! 
Woods College, Fult 
Missouri, later att: 
ing the University 
Missouri. She 
taught three years 
the schools in the « 
ty, and three years 
Harrisonville be 
she was elected to 
office of County Su 
Elizabeth Collier —* three y 
She says: “For three years this co 
has had 100% enrollment in the M. S. T 
The teachers in the county are progr« 
and professional in spirit. We are con 
iently near the C. M. S. T. C., and practi 
all of our teachers have done some wo! 
that school. Our teachers do not hesitat 
enroll in the M. S. T. A. 
Teachers Meeting in the fall before the « 
ing of school, the enrollment blanks are ¢ 
out, and the teachers asked to sign. |! 
understood that every teacher is expect: 
enroll, and if any teacher fails to res} 


his or her enrollment will be paid from t! 


course, 


County Teacher’s Fund. Of 
We feel t 


teachers care to have this done. 


\ 


At the Count 
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worth the enrollment fee just to have 
, teacher receive ‘The School and Com- 
nity,’ and keep in touch with the school 
vities of the State, if nothing more. Con- 


sequently, we have been able to attain the 
100‘% goal, and shall continue to be in that 


list. 

7’ ¥F. HUPE, county superintendent 
W e of Montgomery County was born in 

Macon County, at the age of two 

moved to Warren County and at the 
of ten to Montgomery County. He at- 
tended the rural schools 
of Warren and Mont- 
gomery Counties and 
graduated from the 
Montgomery High 
School 1901, after 
which he attended the 
N. E. Mo. Teachers 
College and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

He taught in the rur- 
al schools of Montgom- 
ery County and in the 
W. F. Hupe Montgomery City 
for several years. He was elected 
County Superintendent in 1909 to which po- 
sition he has been successfully reelected four 
He is not married but says he thinks he is 
eligible. A sister and his aged mother live 
with him, 

He says: “The ‘How and the ‘Why’ of 
our one hundred per cent enrollment in the 
Mo. S. T. A, are very closely connected. In 
fact it is mostly ‘why.’ 

“Good teachers and professional sp‘rited 
teachers, (and good teachers are professional 
spirited) enroll themselves. Most of ours 
do because they are in this class. 

I tried to get teachers to see why it was 
to the interest of each teacher individually 
to enroll and why it was to the interest of 
teachers collectively, from both a selfish and 
an unselfish motive. Selfishly, because “The 
School and Community” would help her more 
and be worth more to her than the price of 
enrollment; and that the Association had done 
and would continue to do for the teaching 
profession and for education in Missouri that 
which contributed to her success and happi- 
ness in the work, by helping to bring about 
improvement in educational conditions and 
facilities. From an unselfish motive she 
should enroll in order to help the Association 
in the effort to bring about better conditions 
and educational progress in Missouri. 

“Almost one hundred per cent of the tea- 
chers responded to these appeals. A very 
small number did not. So I asked these if 
they wanted the distinction of being the one 
teacher, or one of the two or three teachers, 
who were keeping our county from being one 
hundred per cent interested, one hundred per 
cent loyal, one hundred per cent cooperative 
in the great teaching profession. They did 
not.” 


yea 


agt 


schools 


)} ANNIE FERN WINFREE, County Sup- 
erintendent of Schools, is a native of 
Chariton County—a graduate of the 

Salisbury High School and was a teacher in 
the Primary Depart- 
ment at Salisbury for 
17 years and up to the 
time of her election in 
1923. 

Since becoming 
County Superintendent 
a number of activities 
have been introduced 
into the school system, 
and, through these, the 
school spirit of teach- 
ers, pupils, patrons and 
community people has 
quickened, - 

There is a marked professional growth in 
the elementary teaching force of the county. 
Many teachers attend summer school and 
take work by extension and correspondence. 
A large per cent are raising their certificates 
and increasing their college credits. 

Since 1923, three new high schools have 
been built. One at Mendon at a cost of 
about $40,000; another at Rothville, $35,- 
000; and one at Salisbury, building and equip- 
ment about $80,000. These are first class 
high schools offering 16 and more units. Last 
year, two “Job high schools” were established, 
and a high school that had not functioned 
for 10 years was reorganized. These are 
third class high schools in rural communities 
and offer 8 units of approved work. Chariton 
County now has 8 first class high schools, five 
of them are in consolidated districts; 3 third 
class rural high schools and 119 elementary 
rural! schools. There are also 7 negro schools 
in the county employing 12 negro teachers. 

She says: “For the past 2 years every 
teacher has been a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. In 1923 all but 
Chariton County teachers, 
as well as the County Superintendent be- 
lieve in the M. S. T. A. They know the 
wonderful work that has been accomplished 
through its channels. Enrollment in the 
M. S. T. A. is looked upon as a pleasant 
duty, and many send their fees to the Coun- 
ty Superintendent before the enlistment 
blanks are sent out. No certificate is re- 
issued until the applicant has become a mem- 
ber of the M. S. T. A. Last year the 
membership was 216, twenty more than the 
total number of white teachers. 

“Chariton County will be 100% again this 
year. It has the ‘enrollment habit,’ and it 
is such a good habit that it should never be 
broken.” 


Fannie F. Winfree 


6 were enrolled. 
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ARLE C. DUNCAN, Superintendent of 

Gentry County, was born near Albany, 

Missouri, on January 25, 1887. He be- 

gan his education in the rural schools of 

Gentry County and at- 

tended high school at 

New Hampton and the 

Normal School at Stan- 

berry. He then en- 

tered University of Mis- 

souri, and in 1922 he 

graduated from’ the 

State Teachers College 

at Maryville, with the 

degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Education. 

Mr. Duncan taught 

Earle C. Duncan six years in the rural 

schools of Gentry County. He also served in 

the following positions: Superintendent at 

Darlington, Ravenwood, New Hampton, and 

Seneca. He was elected to the office of 

County Superintendent of Schools in Gentry 
County in April, 1919. 

He is an ex-service man having enlisted as 

a private in Company K., 351st Infantry in 

May, 1918 and was later commissioned 2nd 

Lieutenant. He has been active in the Offi- 


cers’ Reserve Corps and on January 4th, 1924, 
he organized a battery of the 128th Field 
Artillery at Albany and he is Captain of 
that organization at this time. 

Mr. Duncan is a member of the Christian 
Church, is a York Rite Mason and is a mem- 


ber of the Shrine. 

He was married on February 22d, 1925 to 
Miss Mildred Hazen Smith of Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentry 100% since 1919 

On his entry into the office he now holds, 
he began an active campaign for the im- 
provement of rural schools. He insisted that 
each teacher should belong to the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, and the teachers 
unanimously approved the idea and Gentry 
County has been 100% each year since 1919. 
“The School and Community” is worth the 
price of membership. You can depend on 
Gentry County. 


NNIE INGRAM, Superintendent of Pike 
County writes of her 100% enrollment 
as follows: 

“I desired the 100% enrollment in the 
State Teachers Association, because I think 
the Association de- 
serves the support and 
membershin of every 
teacher. The teachers 
owe it to the teaching 
profession to belong to 
this organization which 
has done and is doing 
so much for them. Aji- 
so, I had a feeling of 
county pride in the 
matter. I felt that if 
other counties could 
reach the 100% mark, 
Pike County could too. 


Annie Ingram 


“The matter was first presented 
teachers at the August Plan Meetings 
were very fortunate in having with us att 


time Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, who made q 


excellent address to the teachers on th 
ject of the State Association. The 
number of our teachers enrolled then. Lat 
when I started te visit the schools, I carr 
some membership blanks with me. | 
ever I saw a teacher who had not en 
I tried to explain the value and importa 
her becoming a member. It finally b 
necessary for me to write a few in 
letters. 

“Some teachers who were very enthu 
about the matter helped in getting sony 
ers interested. So, we just “kept 
in various ways until we succeeded in 
ing our goal, the 100% enrollment.” 


ARY GUILLIAMS of Holt Couni 
served as rural teacher five yeai 
as teacher in the grade schools fo; 


years; was elected County Superintendent « 


Schools in April 
and assumed dut 
once. 

The following 


statement regarding 
enrol|ment 


the 100% 
of her county: 


“First, I believe that 


what the Bible 


about, “forsake not t! 


assemblying of 

selves together, 

es good advice for 

Mary Guilliams fessional peop! 
group of people who need to be prog 


as much as teachers do, would grow rusty 


they never assembled together. The ii 


tion and enthusiasm, as well as the practi 


help, obtained wrom these meetings, 
valuable. 

“Second, I think it unprofessional 
support, by attendance and membersh 
organization that is doing so much 
group in which we are most interested, ! 
ly, the boys and girls, to say nothing « 
it is doing for the teachers themselves 

“Third, I think the meetings are th: 
ly enjoyable. I would not miss one { 
thing if I could avoid it, and I wish ow 
ers to have the same pleasure. 

“Fourth, I must admit that I hav 
pride in having our county known 
the educators of the state as a 100° 

“Fifth, once interested in getting 01 
ty 100%, I am loath to give up unt 
accomplished, and this is probably on 
we have reached the goal for two, 
three years. 

“How? 
er who is in attendance at our Teach 
lege at Maryville, to enroll during t! 
mer term. Then I ask each super! 
of the county to do his best to get h 
ers enrolled 100%. If I do not h 
him soon, I write, call, or see him ag 





Well first, I try to get every t ch- 
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ain, until the work is done. Then I 
call, see, or write to every rural teacher not 
already enrolled. I fill out the blanks Mr. 
Carter sends, and mail them to the teachers. 
If a superintendent is slow about getting his 
teachers enrolled, I send each of his teachers 
one of the blanks. Then the main thing is to 
p on sending the blanks, calling and see- 
ing the teachers until every one is enrolled. 
It does no good to sit back after a time and 
say the teachers ought to be interested as I 
am, the thing to do is to keep at them till 
they do enroll. 

“This year we are particularly fortunate in 
Holt County, to have as President of our N. 
W. Mo. District Association, Supt. U. L. 
Riley of Maitland, who helped materially in 
getting our county, not only 100%, but over 
the top, and at the head of the list. 

“Of course a large number of the teachers 
are enrolled by the time of the August meet- 
ing, but I make another attempt there, and 
we organize our County Association, and 
elect delegates to the State Meeting. We 
use our 20% to help pay our delegates’ ex- 
penses. I believe this helps to arouse some 
enthusiasm in our association.” 


yet ap 


kL 
Kee 


B. WOOD, County Superintendent of 

~vohnson County began his work by 

teaching two terms of school in a rural 
district of this county. He then spent five 
years in. the Warrens- 
burg schools as ward 
principal and as high 
school principal, going 
from Warrensburg to 
the superintendency of 
Knob Noster schools in 
which place he served 
for three years. He was 
elected County Super- 
intendent of Schools of 
Johnson County in 
1919, being reelected in 
1923 without opposi- 
tion. 

He holds a B. S. Degree in Education from 
Central Missouri State Teachers College at 
Warrensburg, and has spent three summers 
in the University of Missouri. 

Just one thing—every teacher, every year 

“We have a large county, eight consoli- 
dated districts, eight first class high schools 
and two second class high schools. Since the 
rganization of our State Teachers Associa- 
tion under the present plan, we have always 
had 100% enrollment or more in the State 
Teachers Association. We, the teachers of 
this county, have regarded it as unprofession- 
al not to have 100% enrollment, also, we have 
onsidered that we could not afford to fail 
to lend our hearty cooperation in every way 
to this great organization that has done and 
is doing so much for the teaching profession 
as a whole. We have just considered that 
there was but one thing to do, and we have 
seen glad to do it, namely, every teacher 
‘very year in Johnson County must be a 
member of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation,” 


ISS IRENE O’BRiEN, County Superin- 
tendent of Daviess County, is a native 
of Missouri by adoption, having moved 
to this state from Iowa in early school days. 
She attended rural 
school in Daviess Coun- 
ty then did her high 
school work and college 
work in State Teachers 
College at Maryville 
with the exception of 
two summers, one in 
Missouri University and 
last summer in Colo- 
rado University. 
Miss O’Brien taught 
- in Daviess County 

Irene O’Brien (Most of her teaching 
experience being had in two schools) for a 
number of years, then she went to Greenfield, 
Dade County, where she taught eighth grade 
work for three years. She was elected to the 
office of County Superintendent in 1923. 

She says: “The teachers of the county 
are a very progressive group as is evidenced 
by the fact that they are 100% enrolled in 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, and 
have been each year. I think the 100% en- 
rollment a very conclusive evidence of the 
teachers professional interest. “The School 
and Community” should be received by every 
teacher, as it is the mouth piece of their own 
organization. The Associations in the fall, 
either district or state are a source of in- 
spiration to every teacher, if nothing more 
than the personal contact with fellow teachers 
is gained it is worth while. If teaching is to 
be a profession it will come about through 
a larger grouping or organization than the 
county. The county that is filled with a 
group of teachers who are 100% enrolled is 
fortunate indeed. 

“Daviess County this year had 103 per cent 
enrollment. This is made possible by a few 
substitute teachers enrolling along with the 
regular teachers. 

“I think the advancement in Daviess Coun- 
ty’s schools because of the very professional 
group of teachers and the very fine coopera- 
tion of the school patrons.” 


J R. DECKARD of Webster County is 44 


years old, and has had considerable ex- 


perience in a business way besides serv- 

ing some 17 years as teacher in the public 
schools of Wright and 

Webster Counties. He 


served four years as 
county tax collector of 
Wright County and is 
now serving his first 
term as Superintend- 
ent of Webster County 
Public Schools, 

He graduated from 
the Mansfield High 
School in the first for- 
mal graduating class 

J. R. Deckard that the institution 
ever had; has since attended Summer Schools 
of the Springfield State Teachers College and 
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the University of Missouri but has not taken RS. LILLIE HOLLOWELL , 
a college degree. | and reared on a farm about { 

He has farmed, acted as a bonded official in southwest of Lancaster, county sea 
a bank a number ‘of years. Schuyler County. She received her «& 

In regard to the 100% enrollment he says: training in t 
“I have never accomplished anything since school of tl 
serving as County Superintendent that I prize district and 
higher than this 100% enrollment. My big school and 
idea when coming into oflice was organization # . training in tl! 
and that organization was to be as nearly as ; f Teachers Co 
possible a County School System and not a ~ Kirksville. 
lot of disorganized country schools separate 3 3 During the 
and apart from the town schools. I saw no husband. Eld. 
one thing that would bring about a common . 3 Hollowell, wa 
interest and sympathy among the schools more tendance at ( 
than to all alike belong to the same profession- University, 
ai guild. Thus; we have enrolled 100% each an Missouri, prep: 
year since the beginning of my administration. Mrs. Lillie Hollowell 4), ministry, M 
We used the town schools as centers around owe] enrolled as a student for the Bi 
which to organize our Community Teachers’ and recited in the same classes with 
Associations, and hence we have five of these jcterjal group. 
Community Teachers’ Associations and it is All of her teaching, more than a 
easy to enroll a 100%, for each Association months, was done in the rural a1 
realizes that it must go over the top if it schools of the county where she now holi 
keeps its organization and gets its share of the position of County Superintenent 
the refund. Furthermore; it has brought Schools. She was elected to this offic: 
about the most democratic feeling among the and again in 1923. 
teachers. The high school superintendents In reply to the inquiry as to th 
and rural teachers all come together and che desired 100% enrollment of her 
work together in all my meetings. When I jy, the State Teachers Association, s 
held my demonstration meetings, every high “It signifies a good professional 
school superintendent in the county attended 4 enables the Association to have 
and five high schools dismissed their entire work for measures of benefit to tl 











school and took all their teachers to these ing profession. It places ‘The Sc! 
meetings. We are said to have one of the Community’ one of the best scho 
best organized counties in the state, and I cations. in the hands of every te 
don’t believe it could have been done without As to the “how” of the 100% er 
this 100% enrollment.” she says: “I work at the job.” 


OGER V. SMITH was born on a farm 

thirty years ago, spent eight years in a 

rural school, attended high school at 
California two years but graduated at Jef- o 
ferson City, has attended the University three ural schools of that County and 
summers and done some extension work there. school at Calendonia, Mo., then 
Taught school three College at Ca 
years at Centertown, deau. Taugh 
two years at Fortescue, schools of W 
Holt County, one year County two 
at Russellville and has came to Iron ( 
been County Superin- 1908. Taught 
tendent three years. He cipal of Pilot ! 
spent two years in the til 1911, whe 
cattle country and oil came princip 
fields of West Texas, grammar g 
four months in _ the Ironton, whi 
army and was for - held _ 
nearly two years - lon as Cou! 

Roger V. Smith aan with the Restne Geo. W. Hansen. intendent ir 
and implement business while teaching. 
He says: “I hardly think I need sais any Why 100% 

reason why I think every teacher should be- “Because the teachers are first 
long to our Association other than that it is fessional, and they consider those \ 
a plain duty.” join as not being loyal to the ca 


EORGE W. ,HANSON, supe: 
of Iron County was born in 
ton County, Missouri, 1887. 


t 
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, doctrine we preach. Our teachers be- 
it. We desired 100% because we 
, show the teachers of Missouri that 
ity stands for loyalty and progress 

» teaching profession. 
our August plan meeting we presented 
t blanks to the teachers who im- 
itely enrolled. That’s the way we did 
certificate should be issued to a teacher 
es not show sufficient professional 
to become a member of the State 
This is one of our re- 


quirements for the renewal of certificates, 


our teachers enroll because they want to 


Miller County, was born and reared on 


Ri W. STARLING, Superintendent of 
farm near Olean and was educated in 


the rural school near his home, the Olean and 
Eldon High Schools, the University of Mis- 
souri and the Central 
Missouri State Teach- 
ers College. He taught 
in a rural school and 
was for three years 
superintendent of the 
Brumley schools, 
On October 10th, 
1922 he was appointed 
County Superintendent 
by Governor Hyde to 
fill the vacancy caused 
; by the resignation of 

Roy W. Starling i> M. Atwell. The 
following April he was elected for a term of 
four years. 

He says of his 100% professional coopera- 
tion: “During my term my chief work has 
been to raise the qualifications of the teach- 
ers of the county. This I did by sending all 
the papers to the State Department for grad- 
ing. Then we tried to cooperate as best we 
could with the State Department in all its 
plans. Also the work done by the Parent- 
Teachers organization of the county has been 
worth while. 

“We desired 100% enrollment in this coun- 
ty, because we realized that most things worth 
while in educational matters had been secured 
through the efforts of the M. S. T. A., and 
if we wanted anything better the best way 
to get things done was to present a united 
front. Then, too, if teachers cannot stand 
as one in their efforts for educational ad- 
vancement, we cannot expect much of other 
folks. If anything is worth doing, it is worth 
doing right. 

“We were enrolled 100% by never giving 
up. At first the teachers were given an op- 
portunity to enroll without any persuasion. 
Most of them enrolled then. A check-up fol- 
‘owed and all who had not enrolled were sent 
letters. During the past year no 
trouble was experienced at all. At the first op- 
portunity the teachers enrolled. No certificate 
's renewed nor has been renewed since my 
ume in office unless the holder was a mem- 


ner ] 
person. 


* progressive teaching force. 


ber of the State Teachers Association. Now 
I am of the opinion that every teacher ir the 
county would go to some trouble of their own 
to become a member. They see the good 
they and the others are doing.”’ 


NNA L. SWARTZ of Knox County holds 
an A. B. degree from Kirksville Teach- 
ers College. She has done one year’s 
work at Chicago University. She served as a 
rural teacher in the schools of Knox County 
and a grade teacher in 
Edina schools. For six 
years she was principal 
and teacher in Edina 
High School. In the Ne- 
vada High School, she 
had the department of 
Teacher-Training. She 
is now serving her sec- 
ond term as County 

: Superintendent of 
4 Schools of Knox Coun- 

ty, Missouri. 

Anna L. Swartz Several years of 100% 

The “why” and “how” of my 100% enroll- 
ment may be stated quite simply. The “why” 
may be summed up in the words, loyalty and 
duty to the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The “how” is accompiished by hand- 
ing out the enrollment blanks at the August 
meeting. 

Several years of 100% enrollment in Knox 
County have made the teachers recognize 
that to support their State Association is a 
part of their professional duty. 


R. BECKERDITE, Superintendent of 

¢ Dallas County was born and reared on 

a farm in that county. He attended 

the rural school and Springfield State Teach- 

ers College. He taught school ten years 

Then he worked two 

years at commercial 

work. He went back 

to the teaching profes- 

sion in 1921 and taught 

two more terms of 

school. He was elected 

as County Superin- 

tendent of his native 

county in April, 1923. 

He says: “I desired 

my county to be 100% 

in the M. S. T. A. be- 

cause it indicates a 

Also because of 

the things it has done for education in the 

past, and what we expect it to accomplish in 
the future. 

“About 80% of the teachers of Dallas 
County join the M. S. T. A. because of their 
loyalty to the profession. This 80% always 
join at their first opportunity which is usually 
at the August Plan Meeting. The other 20% 
have to be “sold” the proposition. When I 
make my annual visit to their school I “sell” 
thei on the plan of an insurance agent by 
just staying with them until they “sign up. 


L. R. Beckerdite 
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ISS MYRTLE ANN WILLIAMS, Coun- 

ty Superintendent of Ripley County, is 

a native of that county having been 

born and_ reared in 

Doniphan. She attended 

the grade and high 

schools of that town 

and the Teachers Col- 

lege at Cape Girar- 

deau and Springfield. 

She has also done work 

in the University of 

Missouri. She taught 

two terms in the rural 

schools of Ripley Coun- 

ty and was a teacher in 

Myrtle Ann Williamsthe Doniphan schools 

for fifteen years, being elected to the office 
of County Superintendent in 1923. 

As to the “how” and “why” of the one- 
hundred-percent enrollment she says, “As a 
teacher in this County I always felt it was 
more of a professional privilege than a duty 
to belong to our State Teachers Association. 
When elected to the office of County Super- 
intendent, I felt it my duty to instill this 
same feeling into the teachers of the Coun- 
ty. I did not mince the matter but at our 
first teachers meeting told our teachers that I 
wanted their help to put Ripley County in 
the one-hundred-percent class, stating to them 
that if any of them felt they were not worth 
the $2.00 enrollment fee professionally, I 
was afraid they were not worth very much to 
the profession. Since our first year work- 
ing together I have no trouble whatever in 
keeping Ripley County in this class. In fact, 
my teachers take great pride in the ac- 
complishment. I never issue renewal or en- 
dorse a teacher’s certificate without first mak- 
ing sure that the applicant is a member of the 
Missourj State Teachers Association. We feel 
that we could not do without our wonderful 
magazine ‘The School and Community.’ ” 


D. HOOPER, Superintendent of Schools 
e of Andrew County, is a native of Ohio 
and was educated in the schools of that 
State, the Northwest 
Teachers College at 
Maryville and the Mis- 
souri University. He 
has served as superin- 
tendent of schools at 
Sheridan, Barnard, and 
Bolckow and was elect- 
ed County Superin- 
tendent in 1919 and is 
always in the one-hun- 
dred-percent class. 
He says: ‘“Profession- 
D. D. Hooper al interest and good 
teachers are synonymous, that we have no 
place for teachers who do not show enough 
professional interest to belong to that or- 
ganization which has done so much for the 
teachers and schools of the State.” 








County, was born in South 
*® Pittsburg, Tennessee. He received }j 
education in the public schools of Tennesse 
Prior Institute, Sout) 
east Missouri Teacher 
College at Cape Giray. 
deau, and Gem (Ci 
Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 
was married to Pea 
Cardwell February | 
1906. He has taugh 
in the public schools of 
Butler Count) 
served as Deputy 
County Clerk for on 
J. L. Raulston year. He was elect 
County Superintendent in 1923. 
He says: “It has been my observatio 
the teachers who are linked with an organiza. 
tion are more loyal to their fellow worker 
to the school and the community, than thox 
who are working independently. Every move. 
ment for development comes through or. 
ganized effort. The stronger the organ 
the more accomplished. The State Teacher 
Association has rendered, and is rendering 
great Service to the schools and teachers 
the state. This created the desire for a 100 
county.” This goal was reached by co 
tiuvally pointing out to the teachers the ad- 
vantages of the Association and by the loya 
cooperation of the teachers as a group 


ALLIE V. GEHMAN GREBE, count; 

superintendent of Atchison County, wa: 

readed in central Iowa but has liv 
for the past thirty years in Atchison Coun- 
ty, Missouri. She at- 
tended high schoo! and 
College at Tarkio, Mis. 
souri; later was a stu- 
dent in the University 
of Chicago and of the 
University of M 

Taught in the rura 
schools for _ twelv 
years, in the grades 
one year, and for th 
past thirteen years has 
been County Superin- 
tendent of Atchiso1 
County. 

The schools in the above county have mat 
rapid progress especially in the past tl 
years. 

The teachers under Mrs. Grebe’s supervi- 
sion are progressive and cooperative, every 
teacher desires to be a member of the Stat 
Teachers Association in order to have a part 
in the educational program of the State and 
also to receive “The School and Community” 
which keeps them in touch with the school 
work of the state. 

Her slogan is “100% enrollment for Atchi- 
son County every year.’’ When the superit- 
tendent says “Come, lets go,’ the teachers 
fall in line. 


L. RAULSTON, County Superintendey; 
J of Butler 


Sallie V. Gehman 
Grebe 


par 
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Rk. L. C. NORTHCUTT, County Super- 
M ntendent of Ralls County is a native 
Missourian. Born October 1, 1871. 
Educated in the public schools and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Has been in_ school 

either as student, 

teacher, or supervisor 

since 1892. Teaching 

experience extends to 

rural, grade, and high 

schools. Elected Coun- 

ty Superintendent of 

Ralls County in 1915. 

Has served continuous- 

ee ly. Married in 1900 to 
Francois D. Wilson. 
Three children, two 
vs and one girl. Oldest son graduated in 
23 from the U. S. Naval Academy and is 
an officer in U. S. Navy. Daughter mar- 

! to Superintendent of New London 
schools. Youngest son will enter high school 
At present Mr. Northcutt is wag- 
successful fight against “T. B.’’ in 
rium at Woodmen, Colorado. His 
many friends wish him God’s Speed in the 
battle which his determination, good sense, 
and cheerful disposition will win. He says: 
“IT have succeeded in working up a profession- 
al spirit among the Ralls County teachers, to 
the point of 100% enrollment for the past 
two years. I get it by personal solicitation. 
Have been helped greatly by the cooperation 
of the superintendents of the high schools.” 


\ \RY LEE DUNN, County Superintend- 
| ent of Reynolds County, says, “Rey- 
nolds County teachers have enroiled 
one-hundred-percent for the past three years. 
I do not use any unusual means in getting 
them to join as I have the most loyal group 
of teachers in Missouri, 

ready and willing to 

promote any move- 

ment for the better- 

ment of schools. I 

begin the enrollment in 

June at the teachers’ 

examination, and we 

reach our goal by the 

first or middle of Sep- 

tember. We enroll, 

first because it is the 

duty of every teacher 

Mary Lee Dunn ty be a member of her 
wn organization which helps to promote the 
educational interests of the Missouri boys 
ind girls. Second, because we enjoy read- 
ng ‘The School and Community’ and it alone 
worth the membership fee. Third, the 
teachers in Reynolds County want better sal- 
ires and better living conditions for our boys 
and girls and the State Teachers Association 
stands for these things,” 


L. C. Northcutt 


next fall. 
ing a 


sanat 


OR THE LAST few years, Perry coun- 
ty has had very little trouble getting 
100% enrollment. The teachers seem 
to realize fully the great work that is being 
done by the Missouri 
State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and are glad to 
become members. 

The first year that 
they reached 100% en- 
rollment, Miss Abbott 
paid the fee for one 
teacher who was not a 
resident of the county 
and who neglected to 
enroll. Next year this 
teacher did not secure 

Vera M. Abbott position in the coun- 
ty, for they feel that each of their teachers 
should have at least two dollars worth of 
professional spirit and interest. 


J. KETTEMAN, Superintendent of 

e Platte County says: I have been in the 

rural school work as teacher fifteen 

years and have been County Superintendent 
of Schools for three years. 

I have been a mem- 
ber of the Missouri 
State Teachers Associ- 
ation every year since 
I have been in the pro- 
fession. I take the 
matter of enrollment 
up at my August plan 
meeting and _ usually 
have some one talk on 
the importance of the 
Association and then 
take a few minutes for 
enrollment. I also ex- 


E. J. Ketteman 


plain to the teachers that they are in better 
standing if they belong. So far, we have had 


100% enrollment. I have had to pay only 
one teacher’s enrollment fee. That teacher 
is not teaching anymore. It is any teacher's 
professional duty to belong to one of the 
most progressive associations in the United 
States. 


ELTA M. NEVILLE, County Superin- 
tendent of Saline County is a graduate 
of Marshall High School, 1899; A. B. 
degree from Missouri Valley College, 1921, 
and she will receive M. A. from Missouri Uni- 
versity this summer, 1926. Taught in rural 
Schools of Saline County nineteen years, 
1903-1922. Taught in Marshall High School 
one year, 1922-1923—-mathematics. County 
Superintendent of Saline 1923-1927. 
“Saline County has been 100% plus in the 
M. S. T. A. for three years and will be for 
this coming year. We are 100% plus be- 
cause we believe it is our duty to our pro- 
fession. We know that the M. S. T. A. has 
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always stood for higher and better education- 
al advantages. Saline’s rural teachers al- 
ways sign up 100% at the Plan Meeting, the 
town superintendents send in their 100% 
enrollments by the second week of school. I 
have never had but one teacher who did not 
see the need of becoming a member of the 
M. S. T. A., I paid his dues so he enjoyed 
“The School and Community” anyway. For- 
tunately for us, he stayed but one year in 
Saline.” 


RS. ALLIE S. WILSON received her 

education at Missouri Wesleyan Col- 

lege, Cameron, and at the State Teach- 
ers College at Maryville. 

Previous to coming into the office of Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools of Mercer 
County she taught in the Princeton schools 
for fifteen years, resigning, to take up the 
work of county superintendent office, six 
years ago. She was appointed by then Gov- 
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ernor Hyde to fill the vacancy, caused by 
resignation of Miss Agnes Rank, and in 1 
was elected to that office. 


She says: “We feel that every tea 
should become a member of the State T: 
ers Association, because it is an organiz: 
that stands for the best interest of the t 
‘ers, and if we are not willing to support 
organization, we should not be in the 
fession. From the standpoint of profess 


pride, if from no other reason, we mai 
that every teacher should be a member. 


“An opportunity was given the teach 
Mercer County to enroll in the State Tea 
Association, at the August Meeting. W 
few exceptions, the teachers were glad t 
roll. Enrollment blanks were sent to t 
who had not enrolled. Two or three h 
be reminded several times, that they ha 
enrolled, and blanks were sent to them 
we were all enrolled.” 


DOING SOMETHING 


There's a lot of satisfaction 

In just getting some thing done. 
What a lot of toil is over 

What a lot of worry gone, 

And a man feels more like resting 
If he feels he’s earned that rest. 
Of all the pleasures one may have 
Doing something is the best. 
Doing something that is something, 
Real good, honest toil. 

Be it sweating in the factory, 


Or the tilling of the soil, 
Just to know one’s not quite worthless 
In this great expanse of land, 
And to feel you’ve earned your bread 
By the labor of your hand. 
When I pass away at last 
I’d like to have men say, 
That I’d done a worthy thing 
In a sort of worthy way. 
—Ruth Nickolson, Ag 
Bradley, 








NEW SCHOOL BUILDING OF MILAN, MISSOURI 


This building was dedicated last December. 


It has 21 class rooms, offices, a vo: 


tional agriculture department, home economics department, a commercial depa 


ment, a large library, a study hall and rest rooms. 


The auditorium and gymnasi 


are combined and furnish a seating capacity of 500 with dressing rooms and show: 
The grade rooms have built-in cabinets, slate blackboards are in all classrooms, as 
also cork display boards. It is heated by a very large Kewanee boiler and the h: 


in each room has thermostat control. 


Arf electric clock rings all signal bells. T! 


house is modern in every respect and the citizens of Milan think that it has no eq 


in a town of similar size in Missouri, 


It houses 625 pupils. 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 














American Soccer. 


T e increasing number of schoolboys play- 

ing soccer is the hope upon which the future 
sport rightly may be based in this 

A most pretentious effort is pro- 

posed ‘for the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition 

Philadelphia this year with youngsters as 
the principal actors. There will be two school 
boy tournaments in November at this great 
event. Elementary school boys will engage 
in one and high and prep school lads will 
take part in the other. 

During recent years the increase in the 
number of schoolboys playing this game has 
been great. In Maryland for instance it is 
a major sport with hundreds of teams com- 
peting. In Michigan, especially in and around 
Detroit, there has been growth that is still 
prog ressing. Pennsylvania has been strong 
for soccer for years and New York boasts of 
nearly a thousand elevens in the high and 
elementary divisions. New Jersey has its 
quota in proportion and New England is 
dotted with very capable elevens. 

In various parts of the west, the game is 
gaining among the boys with St. Louis as the 
greatest center. The Pacific Coast with its 
ideal climate ranks relatively with other sec- 
Nearly 100 cities in the United States 
have first class high school elevens playing 
elaborate schedules. These are feeders for 
the colleges and in turn for the field clubs. 

The more adept college students become 
in soccer football, the greater the interest 
seems to grow in the sport. The colleges are 
taking this international sport seriously now. 
In fact nearly 25 of them are awarding let- 
ters to the members of their soccer elevens 
since they have made it a major sport. 

Colleges, which play a relatively high grade 
of soccer, find so many persons wishing to see 
these contests that their seating accommoda- 
tions are really taxed and bigger and better 
stands will have to be provided in the future. 
Intense excitement marks many of these col- 
lege conflicts and enthusiam prevails that 
warrants the thought the colleges are on their 
way to putting soccer on a level hitherto con- 
sidered impossible. 

The field clubs in the East provide a post 
college career in soccer and many of these 
college youths are to be seen playing good 
for many years after their educa- 
Honal courses have been finished. Even this 
phase of the sport is growing. 

American Football 


tions. 


; ] 


football 


Association. 


To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland . . . . July 7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted pastesiesly to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 
Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


sgS (up) Round ¢170 


Trip (up) 





Special All - Expense - Inclusive 

Tours— New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
Star Line: ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
Rep Stan Lr MERCANTICS MARINE COMPAKY 
Louderman Bldg., 11th & Locust St., Ground 
Floor, St. Louis, Mo., or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


E. O. Harvey superintendent of the schools 
at Norborne for the past 3 years has resigned 
to accept a position with Silver-Burdett Pub- 
lishing Co 

C. F. Sullivan has been elected superintend- 
ent o fschool sat Clearmont succeeding W. H. 
Burr. 

Geo. Mullins who has been, for the past 2 
years, a teacher in the Warsaw high school, 
has accepted the superintendency of Hartville. 

B. S. Starnes, until lately representing the 
Laurel Publishing Co. in Missouri, has been 
elected to the superintendency at Portage- 
ville, Mo. 

J. Scott Hemry for the past year superin- 
tendent of schools at Urich, Mo., has been 
elected to the superintendency at Plattsburg 
taking the place of S. C. Richeson who be- 
comes a representative of Ginn and Co. in the 
state. 

B. I. Howard has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Vanduser for the fourth con- 
secutive term. 
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Livingston McCartney of Hannibal has been 
elected superintendent of the schools at that 
place for the 21st ylear. Mr. McCartney has 
served the schools of Hannibal for 17 years 
consecutively, having had charge of them for 
3 years at an earlier period. 


H. H. Schaepenkoetter is completing his 
sixth years as superintendent of the Hardin 
public schools and has been employed for the 
coming year. Mr, Schaeperkoetter has had 
in addition to his administrative duties charge 
of the teacher-training instruction. 


L. E. Ziegler who for 6 years has directed 
the schools in Maryville has been reelected to 
his position together with all the teachers of 
last year excepting four who were not appli- 
cants. 


Glenn C. Smith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Perryville succeeding D. 
H. Haldaman. 


Paul A. Grigsby who for the past 4 years 
has been principal of the high school at Hunts- 
ville has accepted the superintendency of the 
school at Keytesville succeeding O. L. Davis 
who goes to Higginsville. 


Richmond school board was recently con- 
fronted with the unpleasant duty of lowering 
teachers’ salaries due to the fact that the ap- 
portionment from he state and couny school 
funds has been lowered about $4,000, 


B. F. Shields who was reputed to be the 
oldest school teachers of Laclede county died 
on May 8th. He was nearly 90 years old. 


J. R. Roberts for several years county su- 
perintendent of Greene county and for the 
last 19 years teacher of mathematics in the 
Springfield high school has resigned his teach- 
ing position to becom justice of the peace. 
The high school paper of Springfield paid Mr. 
Roberts a very high tribute as a teacher upon 
learning of his resignation. 


H. F. Hough will remain as superintendent 
of schools at Miller. This will make Mr. 
Houg’h fifth year as superintendent of these 
schools, 


C. L. Garrison has accepted reelection as 
superintendent of the schools of Novinger. 


Jno. O. Henderson for 7 years superintend- 
ent of schools at California has been reelected 
to this position. 


O. W. Thomas who has been principal of the 
high school at Thayer and in charge of the 
teacher-training work there has accepted the 
superintendency at Sarcoxie, succeeding C. F. 
Sherman who will take charge of the consoli- 
dated school at Diamond. 


G. C. Ragland is to succeed M. D. Thudium 
as superintendent at Hermann. 


J. F. Godwin has tendered his resignation as 
superintendent of the Lawson public schools. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Zimmerman have 
employed by the consolidated school at 
Bloomfield, the former as superintendent 
the latter as a teacher in the high schoo! 


Virgil M. Hanshaw succeeds A. N. Weis: 
superintendent of schools at Osceola. 


Edwin McElroy has been employed as s 
intendent of schools at Napton taking 
place formerly occupied by L. H. LaRue. 


L. H. Strunk and R. H. Stubblefield, s 
intendent and principal respectively of 
Loge have been reelected. 


John W. Querry for the past 2 years 
cipal of the Hopkins school has been el 
to the superintendency at Chula, Mo. 


J. C. Harvey has accepted the superin: 
ency for another term at Clifton Hill. 


The board of education at Hannibal, 
recently voted to raise the minimum sa 
of teachers in that system. The actio: 
taken upon the recommendation of Supt 
Cartney and Prin, Miller. 


E. D. Hess is to remain as superinte: 
of the schools at Edina and will conduc 
teacher-training department which last 
was in charge of Mrs. Ada Capps. 


Parnell consolidated school district h: 
cured the services of Harry Nelson as su; 
tendent. Mr. Nelson was principal of th 
school at this place last year. 


Stephen LaMar has been reelected t 
superintendency at Princeton. Practica! 
entire high school faculty remains unchar 
with Minnie Rank as principal. 


J. O. Martin for the past 4 years su 
tendent of the Grand Pass schools ha 
cepted the superintendency of the Ray 
schools. 


R. F. Runyon has been elected superi! 
ent of the Rosendale school succeeding ! 
Ward. Mr. Runyon has been principal « 
school during the past year. 


Miss Alice McLain who for the past 7 
has been superintendent of the consol 
school at Stet in Ray county will not 
during the next year. She expects to 
most of the year in travel in the west 
is to be succeeded by R. J. Weich of | 
who has been one of the teachers in th: 
school during the last year. R. C. Rul 
who has had charge of vocational agri 
in this school will remain in charge o 
work. 


~ 


Supt. Chas. A. Cole has been reelect 
perintendent of the schools at Union, 
for the 26th time. All the teachers 
high school have been retained with o: 
ception. 
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EVERY HOLDEN 


TWICE AS LONG. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


COVER IN 
FOR THE COMMUNITY BY MAKING BOOKS LAST FULLY 


(Samples Free) 


IS SAVING MONEY 


USE 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














Edward Beatty has been reelected for the 
time as superintendent of the schools at 
nsburg. His high school principal, John 
cent, will remain in his present position 


L. B. Hawthorne who for the past 15 years 

has been superintendent of the schools at Mex- 

) was the recipient of a well deserved but 

s year unusual recognition of merit, the 

“| having increased his salary about 40°. 
ers’ salaries were also raised. 

Roy Sutherlin, Principal of the Portage- 
lle Consolidated School, will represent the 
cducational Publishing Company in this State 

the summer, This publishing company 
has palnned to consolidate “Primary Educa- 
tion” and “The Popular Educator.” They 
vill be published under the name of “Primary 
Education-Popular Educator.” 

J, F. Montague, who for the past three years 
nas been assisting in secretarial work in the 
headquarters office of the Missouri State 
leachers Association while pursuing his grad- 
ate studies in the University of Mssouri, has 

cepted a position with the Rand McNally 
Publishing Company of Chicago, and will take 
up his new work about the first of July. Mr. 
Montague completed his work for the Ph.D. 
Degree in June. 

Increases Revenue by Raising Salaries. 

Poplar Bluff, at Supt. Cantlon’s suggestion 
recently inereased her salary schedule so as 

dd about $1,200 a year to the funds of the 
\ Mr. Cantlon discovered that many 
f the teachers in the system are getting 
3390.00 a year. Since the law provides that 
any teacher who gets a thousand dollars per 
year shall have appropriated out of the state 
hool fund $100 and those getting less than 
that shall have appropriated from this fund 
‘00.00, it was discovered that by adding 
*10.00 to the teachers’ salaries the school d’s- 
tnet would have a clear gain of $40.00 with- 
ut additional taxation. Acting upon this 
suggestion, the Board fixed a maximum salary 
f $1,000 per year for all white teachers who 
have been in the system for a year or more. 


hHstrict, 


L. L. Morris has been reelected to the su- 
perintendeney of Morley, Missouri. 


Walter H. Ryle has been reelected for the 
<'xth consecutive term at Holden as superin- 
tendent. C. D. Thomas will remain as prin- 
cipal. Cozette Groves will continue in charge 
of the Teacher-Training work, Anna Wells 
has been tendered her position as teacher of 
mathematics, and Irene Bills will continue in 
charge of home economics. 

James B. Inman has been chosen by the 
Galena school board to have charge of their 
schools for the coming year succeeding S. C. 
Herrin. 

A. D. Bradbury will remain in charge of 
the schools at Fair Play for the coming 
year. 

J. Raymond Ford with his entire force of 
teachers has been reelected at Hale, Mis- 
souri. 

Wm. F. Knox has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the St. Charles schools to accept the 
superintendency of the Jefferson City schools. 
This is a distinct promotion for Superintend- 
ent Knox, the schools of Jefferson City hav- 
ing twice the number of teachers and more 
than twice the numbe: of pupils had by St. 
Charles. 

Maj. J. C. Strock for twelve years athletic 
director at Misscuri Military Academy has 
tendered his resignation. He will enter busi- 
ness in Topeka, Kansas. 

H. H. Powell of Perry, Missouri, has re- 
signed to take work in the commercial field. 
For three years Mr. Powell has been director 
of physical education in the Macon schools, 
during which time he worked out a physical 
education program and turned out a champion 
football team. 

Samuel C. Thornton has been reelected su- 
perintendent of the Central consolidated school 
in Ray County. Mr. Wallace Theilmann was 
also reelected principal. 

At Canton, Missouri, the entire faculty has 
been reelected to continue in their present 
positions. 

Virgie Bethards, primary teacher in the 
Bethel school of Selby county, has been re- 
elected to her position for the ninth consec- 
utive term. 
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Coach William Morrison who for the past 
five or six years has been connected with the 
Neosho high school has resigned to enter the IF 
insurance business. akira 

Thos. E. Wiggins of Eureka, Illinois has ac- | 
cepted the position made vacant by the resig- ‘ In Your Cotton 
nation of Miss Harriett Marston at the South- t Duck Window 
east Missouri State Teachers College. Bee 42 Shades 

R. L. Davidson, for several years principal 
of the high school at Nevada, Missouri, has ae : : 
been elected to succeed Belmont Farley as “1 You Want 
principal of the high school at Cape Girar- i 
deau, Mr. Farley having resigned to continue 


9 Se at Columbia University, New <= } gE QUALITY 
ork. ae e 
SERVICE 


PRICE 








IS YOURS IF YOU ATTEND Patented. 
GEM-CITY- BUSINESS CO , 
- QUINCY: ILLINOIS - Write today to the 


GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 


SERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


D.L.MUSSELMAN, 
QUINCY. ILL. P. S—We Make the Roller and 





, Ti wae ‘ Folding Styles 
ft 


(i 
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BULL DOG LINE of EVERLASTING PRODUCTS 
IDEAL—NO 
One of Seven Type 


TOURISTS HEADQUARTERS <<< ||| Ban Dog Tan Du 
IN ST. LOUIS. | SSR ul (We make ther 
| ae token). 


Lar re, cool -O f é - 5 i ¢ eo kang ay 
g , comfortable rooms with bath, | * ne Ze ti plete line of 

















~ : + ote | equi ent, inc 
$4.00 per day for 2 persons, Sees! desks, kinder; 
" . | oe ’ equipment, tab 

No higher. Sy chairs, fountair 
ve | tems, toilet sy 

heaters, maps, 
The S . if escapes, opera cli 
The State Highways lead i <ingshigh- STAGE CURTA! 

ehways lead into Kingshigh 4 and SCENERY 


way which skirts the eastern boundary of Ser eatatne. 


wonderful Forest Park—Drive over 





Kingshighway to West Pine to 50 Teacher salesmen 
‘ needed during vacation. 


Bull Dog Foiding Chair 


The Strongest and most com- 
BUCKINGHAM HOTEL and ANNEX fortable, Folding Chair in 
the world. 


i (We make it in St. Louis.) 
St. Louis, Mo. Ask for descriptive literature. 


NON-TIP, Form-PFitting, 
space-saving, fire proof, ever- 
lasting. ; 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
415 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Miss Ethel Smith who is to teach English in 
the Fredericktown high school next year has 
heen announced as winner of the prize in the 
Oliver Essay Contest conducted at Cape Girar- 
eau Teachers College from which institution 
is graduating this year. Miss Smith’s 
t was “American Facism.” 


Miss Daisy Johnson, formerly county super- 
intendent of schools of Polk county and at 
present a student in Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, will head the 
Teacher-Training Department of Excelsior 
Springs high school next year. 

Chas. Myers will again head the schools of 
Hamilton, Missouri. Miss Nellie Crockett is 
to be the principal. 








NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) Grades 3 to 6 
d for the complete set of four readers. Price 
With the outline for teaching $3.44. 
IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
in interesting style the author has recorded his 
bservations covering a number of years of active 
it-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
me of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid, $1.20 
NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 
A Teacher’s Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 
OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 
All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

















COMMUNITY 


Send for 
Free Copy of 
MEDART 
Catalogue. 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping piay- 
grounds— illustrates a 
large variety of 
Swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant strides, 
merry-go-rounds, etc. 
for school and com- 
munity playgrounds. 


Let the Children Play 


Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, durable 
and attractive—used and endorsed by civic and 
municipal authorities. Start with a few pieces 
now—add more as needed. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 
to help along a worthy movement and provide 
themselves with summer employment as play- 
ground supervisors. Send for Medart Playground 
Catalogue and booklet “Planning a Playground” 
which tells how to raise the funds. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 

3545 DeKalb St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement— 
Established 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send 

for Catalogue. 

















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For catalogue address: 


NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 


Jefferson City, Mo. 














THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
OFFERS 


Three year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts 
work. Special training courses for Elemen- 
tary, Junior and Senior High School, Physical 
Education, Nursery Schools, Kindergarten, 
Home Economics, Public School Music, Public 
School Art. Final year combines teaching 
half-time in city schools on pay and_ad- 
vanced university instruction. 

Graduate work under specialists in major 
fields of education. Fullest cooperation with 
other colleges of University. Degrees of M. 
A. and Ph.D. granted. 

Two Six Weeks’ Summer Terms: 
JUNE 21—JULY 30 
JULY 31—SEPTEMBER 2 
Autumn Term opens September 27 
Address inquiries and requests for 
catalogues to: 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training. 
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_ Miss Emma Boundy of Golden City has been 
chosen for the Teacher-Training Department 
at Grant City, taking the place previously 
a by —_ ee, Miss Harrison goes STRUCTURAL STEEL 
to Kansas City where she will be engaged in . ; 
Teacher-Training work. SaRee Ae 


E. R. Elsbury was unanimously elected as 
superintendent of the Eolia consolidated 
schools for the sixth consecutive term. 


The voters of Kidder District in Caldwell 
county, by an overwhelming majority, carried G 
the bond issue of $18,000 to be used in build- meee 
ing and furnishing a new public school. to last 


Hale, Missouri has called a special election as long 
to vote a bond for the purpose of building 
a new grade school and an addition to the 
high school. build; 

uilding. 


as your 


C. W. Parker has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Conway, Missouri, succeed- 
ing R. B. Johnson. Miss Harriett Gray re- $4.25 
mains as principal of the high school. 


EAcH 


. , . : Send for our Free School Supply 
Roy Scantlin will remain as superintendent showing hundreds of like bargains. 
of the schools of Seneca, Missouri. , 


R. H. Boston with his entire faculty will re- Scoot Surry Derr. 


rong the Grain Valley school in Jackson BLACKWELL WIELANDY B. & S. 
Washington, Locust, 16th & St. Charles 
C. E. Chrane has been unanimously elected ST. LOUIS, MO. 
head of the schools at Boonville, having served 
in that capacity continuously since 1913. 

















COMPLETE SCHOOL, EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * Factory Prices 
T. L. Knight, 5508 aaah ae Kansas City, Mo. 

epresenting 


CA Sign of Quality WELCH] CA Mark of Service 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, IL, U.S. A. 

















TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E. 42"ST. Mew York Lity 


’ 
RIDGLEY’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 
A Text Book for One Full Year of Study 
List Price 60c. Postpaid. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY is beth a reader and a guide to observatior 
studies of the common things in the everyday experiences of boys and gi 
in every community. 

It provides for a simple but systematic study of food, clothing, shelter a 
fuel as necessities of life in every community. 

Write for our catalogue; also for our free pamphlet on “Outline Maps and Their Use” 

McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS 
Normal Illinois 





























ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SELLING 
AN ESTABLISHED LINE? 


We have some choice Missouri Territory as well as 
outside. territory Open for the Right Men. 


PEABODY SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Topeka Kansas 
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Steedman consolidated district in Callaway 
count y recently voted to disorganize by a vote 
of 107 for disorganization to 6 against dis- 
organization. However, this was not the 
necessary two-thirds of the voters residing in 
the district. Hence, the proposition for dis- 
organization was lost and Steedman is. still 
a consolidated district. 


K. H. Neagle who last year was superin- 
tendent of schools at Weatherby, Missouri, 
has been elected superintendent of the con- 
solidated high school at Winston, succeeding 
Chas. H. Bryant. 


Geo. S. Wattles was recently elected super- 

ntendent of schools at Birch Tree, succeed- 

ing W. F. Gear, and J. R. Willard was elected 

- cipal taking the place formerly held by 
. Medling. 


Chas. W. Freiburger and principal W. T. 
Leezy have been retained in their positions 
in the Pacific schools. Miss Melba Leslie has 
alse been reelected to her position as teacher 
of history. 

E. L. Zion who for the past four years has 
been superintendent of schools at Kearney 
has been reelected to that position and his 
high school principal, C. E. Stark will remain 
with the school. 


F, A. Thompson remains superintendent of 
Maysville public schools, and R. R. Brock as 
principal of the high school. 








Put the Guaranteed 
LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
te Work in Your School 

The Little Giant has 
|} been tested by con- 
tinuous use in thou- 
sands of schools 
throughout the coun- 
try. It has proved to 
be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It 
is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfac- 
tion—or your money 
will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is 
operated by a Univer- 
sal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; 
it is provided with 
nine feet of Under- 


writers’ lamp cord 
N we. YS with Universal plug 














ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp sock- 
Ss 

The Little Giant is a mod- Sancopie eon a 

ern hygienic device that aluminum, its weight 

should be in every school. jg but eight pounds 

Put this accepted aristocrat and it can be shipped 

of blackboard eraser clean- by parcel post. 

ers to work in your school Address Dept. S. & C. 

under our guarantee of JAMES LYNN CO. 

satisfaction. 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 

THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER 
CLEANER 


PRICE $32.50 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 











SPECIALIST 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


in vocational fields. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED—College 2 Sate @ om. ¢ om 
No P 
places only. All States. Get details. 





ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








Cedar Rapids, Ia. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

POST OFFICE BOX 422 KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Let us help you secure the position you really 
want in the locality you desire. 

One enrollment entitles you to membership in 
all FIVE OFFICES. Write for enrollment blank 
Kansas City, Mo. 


today. 
Rockford, Il. Denver, Colo. 














TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 
required. 
Free lowe 
. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 














JEAN E. TAYLOR, Manager 





THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


Stands for discriminating and efficient service to school officials and teachers. 
We recommend on direct request. 


JOE M. BARNES, Assistant 
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S NAT BANK BLO AMR 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 1%, ZHE BETTER 


Established 1906—Unexcelled Service. 
We enroll only normal and college Photographs made from oricinal—2* for $1.50. 


AF 
ENVER ) Ge KANSAS CiT “ 


ROCKY Mae TEACHERS ‘AGENCY W PORTLAND ORE 


























288 THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Sylvia Sutherlin has been reelected teacher 
of the third grade in the Bethany schools to 
succeed Miss Copeland who resigned to be 
married. According to the “Bethany Clipper” 
this is the only grade teacher that will be 
changed. 


D. W. Branom who for the past several 
years has been superintendent of schools at 
Higzinsville has been elected superintendent 
of the Marceline schools. According to the 
“Marceline Herald” all the teaching positions 
have been filled. 


After School-- 
What? 


HEN the last good-bye has been said 

and the children are no longer 
your immediate care, what will they 
with their summer? The ideals which you 
as a teacher have set for them will influence 
their choices of piay. Art activities « 
courage imagination and provide wort 
while occupations for the growing mi 
and hand. 

““CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons and “A 
TISTA’’ Water Colors are real vacati 
playmates. Bring them to the chil 
attention and the leisure hours will take 
care of themselves. 


D. W. Groce of Wentzville, Missouri has 
been elected superintendent of the Schell 
City Schools. 
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, Announcing 

1 the new Spencer 

Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


pmol, compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


>C 
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Send for our Art Service Bureau's 
Spring Outline—with 24 projects. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4) East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 
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In Chicago 
Teachers Use 


900 Keystone Lanterns 
with 
Keystone Primary Units 
Keystone “600” Units 
Keystone History Units 
Keystone Map Slides 


D. P. MOSSMAN 


Keystone Daylight Lantern Columbia, Mo. 

















Our “GET AH EAD BOOK” FREE | Mail this Coupon Today. 


| Chillicothe Business College, 


on return of Coupon. Chillicothe, Mo. 


Send without expense to me y< 
“Get Ahead Book” explaining your 
Credit Plan also No Position, No 
Pay offer and tell me of your sh 
intensive summer courses for teach- 
ers beginning May 3lst. 




















